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THE INDIAN QUESTION IN THE NORTH- 
WEST. 


I HAVE been impelled to write what follows by observing how entirely 
the Indian is misunderstood by the people of the East, even by those 
of education, refinement, and thought; by the settled conviction that 
the Indian race is naturally of a very high order; by an abiding faith 
in its ability to rapidly become educated and civilized if properly 
treated ; and by the belief that if the condition and wants of the race 
were thoroughly and widely known by the people of the country, the 
moral and political influence which this knowledge would exert would 
be sufficiently powerful to insure these wants being relieved, and 
the wrongs under which this race continually suffers righted. 

In speaking of my travels in the West and of going through a 
region chiefly inhabited by Indians, either alone, with a small party, 
or with only Indian fellow-travelers, I have been repeatedly asked if 
it was not dangerous to be so exposed among them, and if I did not 
fear their disposition to murder, rob, and torture. The questioners 
have been surprised when informed that I have always felt perfectly 
safe with the Indians, whether meeting them in the forest, on the 
plain, in their houses or lodges, or while traveling with them by land 
or water; and that I considered myself and my property safer among 
them than in many communities of whites. Most people seem to 
have of Indians the idea, in a vague way, that they are all alike 
lazy, indolent, thieves and murderers, and essentially cruel and blood- 
thirsty. In fact, they have just the same idea of the Indians that the 
Indians have, with fully as good reason, of the whites. If In- 
dians, for revenge, have been cruel, and killed women and children, so 
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have the whites, though with different motives, and monuments have 
been erected to white men who were as cruel and brutal slaughterers 
of women and children as was ever a detested Indian chieftain. 
Ambition has slain more people than revenge. Although the cruelty 
of one race is no excuse for the cruelty of the other, let no one think 
that it is all on one side. Far from it. 

The Indian was a savage race living in barbarism and ignorance ; 
by contact with the civilization of the whites a large proportion of it 
has been exterminated; portions are still in a wild and savage state, 
and other portions more favored by circumstances have made an ad- 
vance towards life on a higher scale, and have, as I shall endeavor to 
show farther on, attained to a state very far removed from barbarism. 

It is hopeless, however, to expect a race of people to make rapid 
strides towards a complete civilization when they are kept in a condition 
of pauperism and isolation ; when they are robbed, cheated, even mur- 
dered, and can get no redress; when the money and supplies which 
have been pledged to them, and which are their due, are given grudg- 
ingly and sparingly, and are oftentimes either withheld entirely or for 
so long that the poor wretches are almost starved and frozen waiting 
for the promised supplies of food and clothing; when they know that - 
they are being systematically defrauded out of more than half their 
just dues, and their impassioned representations and expostulations are 
unheeded ; when they are made to feel that the protection of the laws 
is not for them, but for the race which is all about them, seeking at 
every turn to take advantage of them, and regarding them as mere 
savage animals and clogs in the way of progress, and whose brutal 
saying is oft repeated to them that “the only good Indian is a dead 
one ;” when they constantly feel that their homes, their farms and 
houses, are objects of envy, and are liable at any moment to be taken 
from them and given to the whites, and they themselves driven from 
the country which they devotedly love to some other far away, it may 
be to be strangers in a crowded and unhealthy land. 

It is useless to expect them to make rapid strides towards a higher 
life under these circumstances, when they have very little consideration 
shown them and no sure prospect for anything better in the future. 

Cannot this state of affairs be remedied? Most undoubtedly it 
can. There is a means whereby their progress can be immeasurably 
increased, which has for its advocates those well acquainted with the 
Indians, and who are their best and truest friends. This means is 
the adoption of a system of treatment of which the main points are 
land in severalty, education, and enfranchisement. 

A large proportion of the Indians of the Northwest could to-day 
assume the rights of citizenship and bear them with as great dignity as 
a majority of the emigrants who come to our shores from Europe, or 
of the lately enfranchised negroes. 
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If this citizenship could be granted to the Indians, at the end of 
one generation, enlightened by education and encouraged by the esteem 
and respect which must be shown them as equals before the law, they 
would come to the front and occupy a high position among their 
fellow-men. They should all be made citizens under certain conditions 
and given homes, protected for a number of years from the trained and 
unscrupulous rapacity of their white neighbors, and liberal provision 
made for educational purposes, and there is no question of the result. 

These Indians have to a great extent lost their antipathy to labor, 
many of them have fine farms, with good houses and herds of cattle, 
horses, and sheep, and raise produce for the market. In many locali- 
ties they are eagerly sought for as laborers in the harvest-fields, and 
are considered more faithful and honest than are the whites who can 
be hired. 

There are bad and worthless Indians in every tribe who would re- 
sist any change, and who would not do well under a new and advanced 
régime. But it will never be otherwise; if we wait until all are ready, 
that time will never come. The laws of the white man are made with 
reference to the well-being of the good and law-abiding, not of the bad 
and law-defying ; and so it should be with the Indians. 

‘ To be sure, their enfranchisement would be attended with difficul- 
ties and disadvantages; so was the enfranchisement of the negro, an 
infinitely more daring and dangerous step than would be the enfran- 
chisement of every Indian in the country, but it was done, and the re- 
sults have been eminently satisfactory in the development and elevation 
of that hitherto downtrodden race. One thing is certain,—if the en- 
franchisement of the negro had been delayed until all, or half, or even 
a quarter of the race were ready for the dignity and privilege granted, 
it would not yet have been done, and probably never would be done. 
So with the Indian. 

The Indian is an alien and an outcast in his own land; he knows 
it, and feels the consequent degradation; he has no question of law 
and government to occupy himself with; when he wants anything, as: 
a wrong righted, an act of justice done, or a privilege granted, he must 
go as a suppliant and a beggar to the conquering race of whites, which 
he has no reason to love, and whose honor, truth, and justice he has 
only too good reason to doubt, or he must take the law in his own 
hands. With the ballot in his hands he can stand up and demand 
justice, equality, and privileges, and they will be granted him, and he 
will no longer be an alien, a suppliant and a beggar, but a MAN. 

To the people of the Eastern States, who have a very vague idea 
of the Indians, and who only know of them what they read in the 
papers in accounts of outbreaks, murders, destruction of property, and 
consequent war and massacre, this idea of enfranchisement must seem 
strange and chimerical. To them an Indian is an Indian; all are 
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alike; they only hear of the one who goes upon the war-path to mur- 
der and destroy, and he is taken as the type of all. They do not know 
of the Indian who has his farm and his wife and children, and who 
remains year after year, tilling his ground, raising his crops, and look- 
ing after his flocks and herds, waiting patiently for the glad, bright 
day when justice shall be done him, and shameless and infamous 
treachery and oppression shall no longer be able to drive him from his 
home to seek, perhaps, the only solace for his broken and despairing 
heart, cruel and bloody revenge. 

There can be no danger to anybody in giving to the Indian the 
ballot. They are too few to cause any apprehension on the score of 
numbers, and for a long time they would use it under the instruction 
of those men of education who would gain their confidence and instruct 
them in their duties and obligations as citizens. With the ballot given 
him, every white man would become his instructor and his friend, trying 
to impress upon him partisan political views, and to obtain his aid in 
settling local questions. His vanity would be gratified, his self-respect 
increased, and over him would come, stronger and stronger, the desire 
for knowledge and improvement, and the attainment of honors and 
distinction. 

The steps in his elevation must be manifest to every one who will 
give thought to the subject. The only premise necessary is to believe 
that the Indian is a human being, capable of loving as well as hating ; 
of thinking, feeling, and education, and not a blood-thirsty fiend. 

The reservation system is now unjust both to whites and Indians; 
it has been useful ; probably it is the best way that the Indian question 
could have been managed; but it has now nearly fulfilled its mission, 
and the time is close at hand when it must pass away and be replaced 
by another and an advanced system founded on land in severalty, edu- 
cation, and enfranchisement. 

In what I say here I speak from personal knowledge, gathered in 
travels among the Indians, by visiting them in their homes; being with 
them for weeks at a time, seeing them work, and learning the estima- 
tion in which they are held by their white neighbors ; trusting my life 
and property to them in every way, and never being deceived or be- 
trayed, and acquiring thus a familiarity with their condition and wants. 

My duties have thrown me with the Nez Percés, Walla Wallas, 
Coeur d’Alénes, Spokanes, Colvilles, Okinakanes, Chelans, Warm 
Springs, Wascoes, and Klamaths, and the numerous smaller bands 
associated with these larger tribes on reservations. What I have said 
is applicable to all these tribes, and I have every reason to believe that 
it is fully as applicable, if not more so, to the Indians of the Yakima 
Reservation, which I have never visited. 

The Piutes and Bannocks, among whom I have been, and whose 
home was in the central and desert portion of the Great Basin, are 
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inferior to the tribes above named, who live in the more fertile and 
mountainous regions of the north. They are of a lower and more 
roving nature, and have not had the advantage of association and trade 
with the whites that the northern Indians have. 

All the tribes between the Cascade Mountains and the Pacific 
Ocean are as ready for the change as they ever will be. I only know, 
personally, the very wildest of these tribes, the Skagits and Sauks, who 
have never been on a reservation. They are small in number, and 
their questionable preparation for the change should not be a bar to the 
advancement of the others who have been in association with the whites 
longer and have made more progress. 

These Indians, living about the waters of Puget Sound, are mostly 
of a very low type. They have for ages lived upon fish as their 
principal diet, with such few additional articles of food as could be 
found in or near the water. They are small in stature, and poorly 
developed physically, owing to their miserable food and the lack of 
manly pursuits. Their indiscriminate intercourse among themselves, 
and with the low and reckless whites who have visited them, has sown 
the seeds of loathsome diseases to such an extent that scarcely a healthy 
person can be found among them. Their diseased condition, and 
whisky, for which they have strong appetites, are rapidly killing them 
off. If any of them are to be saved, it must be by means of good 
medical treatment, and such a development of their self-respect as will 
cause them to abandon the immoderate use of liquor. Many of them 
are doing very well, and strong hopes are entertained for them if they 
are properly treated. The difference between the natural characteristics 
and condition, when first visited by the whites, of the lower Columbia 
and Puget Sound fish-eating Indians and those of the interior is well 
shown by the following extracts from the book of Ross Cox, one of 
the earliest fur-traders to penetrate the country of the Indians about 
the mouth of the Columbia. He says,— 

“ They were most uncouth-looking objects ; and not strongly caleu- 
lated to impress us with a favorable opinion of aboriginal beauty, or 
the purity of Indian manners. A few of the men were partially 
covered, but the greater number were unannoyed by vestments of any 
description. Their eyes were black, piercing, and treacherous ; their 
ears slit up, and ornamented with strings of beads; the cartilage of 
their nostrils perforated and ornamented with pieces of hyaquau placed 
horizontally ; while their heads presented an inclined plane from the 
crown to the upper part of the nose, totally unlike our European 
rotundity of cranium ; and their bodies besmeared with whale-oil gave 
them an appearance horribly disgusting. Then the women. Oh, ye 
gods! With the same auricular, olfactory, and craniological peculi- 
arities, they exhibited loose hanging breasts, short dirty teeth, skin 
saturated with blubber, bandy legs, and a waddling gait; while their 
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only dress consisted of a kind of petticoat, or rather kilt, formed of 
small strands of cedar-bark twisted into cords, and reaching from the 
waist to the knee. This covering in calm weather or in an erect posi- 
tion served all the purposes of concealment; but in a breeze, or when 
indulging their favorite position of squatting, formed a miserable 
shield in defense of decency ; and worse than all, their repulsive famili- 
arities rendered them objects insupportably odious.” 

Speaking of the Walla Wallas, he says,— 

“They were decidedly the most friendly tribe we had met on the 
river; they had an air of open, unsuspecting confidence in their man- 
ner that at once banished suspicion and insured our friendship. There 
was a degree of natural politeness, too, evinced by them on entering 
their lodges, which we did not see practiced by any others. We visited 
several families in the village, and the moment we entered the best 
place was selected for us, and a clean mat spread to sit on, while the 
inmates, particularly the women and children, remained at a respectful 
distance, without manifesting any of the obtrusive curiosity about our 
arms or clothing by which we were so much annoyed among the lower 
tribes. The females, also, were distinguished by a degree of attentive 
kindness totally removed from the disgusting familiarity of the kilted 
ladies below the rapids, and equally free from an affectation of prudery ; 
prostitution is unknown among them, and I believe no inducement 
would tempt them to commit a breach of chastity.” 

Of the Nez Percés he says,— 

“They do not differ much from the Walla Wallas. The women 
wear leathern robes which cover the shoulders, part of the arms, the 
breasts, and reach down to the legs. The men have robes nearly 
similar, but not so long, with leggings which reach up half the thigh. 
They are clean, active, smart-looking, enjoy good health, and, with the 
exception of a few sore eyes, do not appear to have any disorder. 
They are fond of their children and attentive to the wants of their old 
people.” 

The author gives a most flattering account of the Flatheads, and 
gives them credit for superiority in cleanliness over any of the tribes 
seen. He says of the Spokanes,— 

“They are far superior to the Indians of the coast in cleanliness; 
but by no means equal in this respect to the Flatheads. The women 
are good wives and most affectionate mothers; the old cheerful, and 
complete slaves to their families ; the young lively and confiding ; and, 
whether married or single, free from the vice of incontinence.” 

The opinions of all other travelers coincide with those of Ross 
Cox, and it will thus be seen that the Indians of the interior had 
much better natural foundation on which to build the civilization to 
which they have attained, than did those of the coast. 

The principal causes to which the Indians of the northern interior 
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owe their advancement are their naturally moral and cleanly habits, 
their superior and varied country and splendid climate, their horses, 
the residence among them of the fur-traders of the Astor, Northwest, 
and Hudson’s Bay Companies, who encouraged them in habits of tem- 
perance, industry, and labor; the aid and instruction given them by 
their agents ; and above all to those noble men, the Catholic priests, who 
for many years have lived among them, and taught them the principles 
of religion and the arts of civilized life. Too much honor cannot be 
done these devoted men, who, actuated by no thought of personal gain, 
have obeyed the commands of their church and gone forth into the 
wilderness to live their lives out in discomfort and danger for the 
benefit of the Indians, to Christianize and civilize them. Missionaries 
of other denominations have done the same, but not to so great an 
extent in this Northwest country. 

In order to corroborate my own statement as to the advanced con- 
dition of the Northwestern Indians, I give some brief extracts from 
the reports of the various Indian agents in charge of the reservations, 
taken from the report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs for 1881. 

The agent of the Nez Percés writes,— 

“The crops as far as harvested are unusually heavy, and large 
quantities of wheat, oats, and vegetables are being packed into the 
mining camps adjacent to the reserve by the Indians, for which they 
receive very satisfactory prices. Large quantities of hay are being cut 
and stored away by the Indians for winter use and for sale. When 
any is sold the price realized is from ten to fifteen dollars per ton. 
Several houses and barns have been erected during the year, and a 
great many more would have been put up had lumber been available. 
Wagons, reapers, mowers, fanning-mills, ete., have been purchased by 
many of the Indians from private funds. 

“ These Indians evidently realize that it is high time that they should 
bring themselves up to a point of self-support, and are making such an 
effort a success. Their progress is gradual and permanent.” 

The agent in charge of the Flathead Reservation says,— 

‘Instead of a wild, waste, and unbroken soil, which only a few 
years ago marked the scene, the rich and beautiful agricultural valleys 
are being cut up into farms, with snug houses and well-fenced fields, 
and the owners have now schools, churches, and a written language. 
The houses are built by the Indians themselves, who only require the 
assistance of the agency carpenter as to doors, windows, and other 
matters of finish. Of course the fences are also built by the Indians, 
who split and haul the rails, and many of whom have become experts 
with the scythe and grain-cradle, while a few are capable of running 
mowing-, reaping-, and threshing-machines. When lumber is wanted 
by an Indian, he delivers logs at the agency mill, where he assists the 
sawyer in cutting them into the required bill. There has as yet been 
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no division of ground on this reservation. There being a considerable 
amount of arable land, any Indian who desires to become a farmer 
selects from the unoccupied parts thereof the location which suits him 
best, fences as much as he desires, and, being thoroughly independent 
in connection therewith, proceeds to cultivate. 

“With respect to dress: although there are few Indians of this 
section who have entirely discarded all the outward signs and append- 
ages of their forefathers, there are perhaps still fewer who, in this par- 
ticular, do not more or less imitate the white man, many to a very 
great extent. 

“These remarks being taken into consideration, I believe my report 
will be found thoroughly reliable, and I think there is nothing of 
moment to add, with the exception of a statement that, without doubt, 
these Indians are prosperous and happy ; that they are pleased and con- 
tented with the treatment they have for some years received from the 
government, and that there is no reason why this state of affairs should 
be altered, unless’ the cupidity of the white race produces a struggle for 
the land of the red man for which, for the present at least, the former 
has no necessity.” 

While it is true that at present the white race has no necessity for 
the land of the red man, it is also equally true that they soon will 
want it and soon will have it. The sixteen hundred Indians of both 
sexes and all ages occupying this reservation of two thousand two hun- 
dred and forty square miles will have to be content with much less. 
The sooner they realize this, and select their homes and get good titles 
thereto, the better for them. 

In Washington Territory there is a reservation set apart for Chief 
Moses and his people. The reservation contains four thousand six 
hundred and seventy-five square miles, and the Indians number one 
hundred and fifty. Such a condition cannot long endure when the 
land is wanted by whites. 

The agent of the Western Shoshones (Piutes or Snakes) says,— 

“For the first time I have noticed a feeling against the idlers and 
loungers on the reservation. A disinclination to divide with those 
who, by every way they can, decline to work, arouses inquiries, often 
made, when the government will give them land in severalty. 

“‘T wish that we could give Indians their land in severalty. When- 
ever they have tried cultivation by themselves among the whites they 
have succeeded. Their labor is sought for by the ranchers and by 
many of the miners in preference. I have assisted four settlements, 
one each in the following valleys: Clover, Lamoille, and Cherry, and 
at Mineral Hill, with plows. They have done well and are making a 
home. They average in each place about fifty souls. Their children 
attend the district schools with the whites, and the falling off of the 
practice of giving Indian names to their children was well shown in 
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taking the census. They most generally gave English names, and to 
the question for the Indian name the response most invariably was, 
‘He no more Indian.’ I think with this tribe civilization would soon 
come if this policy was adopted, and quicker than any other way. The 
Indian liquor law keeps them sober, and makes their labor more to be 
depended upon than the whites.” 

The agent at the Grande Ronde Reservation, in Oregon, says,— 

“To-day these Indians are all, or nearly all, living upon their in- 
dividual lands, held by allotment in single families, and are indus- 
triously working their small farms, and a great majority of them are 
earning a living without any material aid from the government other 
than an occasional issue of clean seed grain. This improvement has 
been accomplished by the informal allotment of land in severalty to 
the Indians, by moving them upon their respective tracts and assisting 
them to improve them, and by the gradual discontinuance of the pur- 
chasing of large amounts of blankets, clothing, and subsistence, and 
applying the money available for the purchase of agricultural and 
mechanical tools and such farm machinery as was indispensable, and 
by offering the Indians every inducement to work for their own sup- 
port, and at the same time making it a necessity for them to become 
producers. Indians, like any other people, are willing to remain idle 
so long as the necessaries of life are provided for them, and will only 
work as they are made to see the necessity for so doing. The great 
majority of the Indians at this agency have teams, a wagon, plow, 
harrow, a few cattle and hogs, while some few have reapers and 
mowers. 

“ The greatest obstacle in the way of allowing the greater number 
of them to become citizens, and to homestead their lands under certain 
special laws to prevent the land from being incumbered, sold, or leased, 
is the constant watchfulness required to prevent them from obtaining 
whisky from a disreputable class of whites, who hover around the 
borders of the agency or in the small towns, ever ready to furnish 
Indians liquor and to take advantages of the Indians as soon as they 
have become intoxicated, and the taste and desire for whisky seems to 
be the constant companion of the average Indian. I have succeeded 
in having from forty to fifty of this class of offenders arrested during 
the past year, nearly every one of whom has been convicted, but the 
fines imposed are not sufficient to give them a proper respect for law 
and order. Could our courts be induced to make the sentence im- 
prisonment instead of a small fine, I am confident there would be 
fewer transgressors, Could this evil be overcome by some more stren- 
uous laws more rigidly enforced, I can see no reason why the majority 
of these Indians could not be settled upon their lands with conditional 
titles not alienable and all government support withdrawn.” 

The agent of the Klamaths does not give a very favorable account 
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of the agricultural progress of his Indians. Their country is. much 
better suited for grazing purposes than for farming, and many of the 
Indians are engaged in raising stock. He says,— 

“They are industrious and temperate in their habits, energetic and 
progressive in their character, friendly to the whites, and loyal to the 
government of the United States. They have all adopted the costume 
of the whites, and as far as they are able their modes of living. Con- 
sidering that it is but twenty years since they came in contact with 
civilized people, they have made remarkable progress in the direction 
of civilized life. It is now sixteen years since they came under treaty 
regulations. 

“These Indians are always anxious to work, and are excellent 
laborers. They find considerable work outside of the reservation 
making rails, hauling lumber, making hay, working on farms, cutting 
logs for saw-mills, and cutting cord-wood, contributing in this way 
largely to the support of their families.” 

The report of the Umatilla agent is very encouraging; there are 
about seven hundred and fifty Indians on this reserve. He says,— 

“Nearly if not quite all of the Indians on this reservation are self- 
supporting, and this last year particularly they have developed a marked 
and gratifying improvement in the cultivation of their farms and gen- 
eral industry, having now fenced in and under cultivation over 4000 
acres of land, more than double the amount ever they had before. 
They have raised this season, as near as can be estimated, 10,000 
bushels of wheat, 2000 bushels of corn, 1000 bushels: of oats, 5000 
bushels of barley, 5000 bushels of potatoes, 1600 bushels of other 
vegetables, 10,000 melons, 2000 pumpkins, and cut and cured 900 tons 
of hay,—a good and satisfactory result. This is owing to the fact that 
they are more and more impressed with the necessity of making their 
own living, and from my repeated representations that they must no 
longer depend upon the government, which has done so much for 
them, not only according to the treaty of 1855, but for the past two 
years, when they have been supplied gratuitously with wagons, har- 
ness, agricultural implements, and other supplies from the disinterested 
benevolence of the government. There is also a marked increase in 
the number who now wear citizens’ dress, and, except when they go 
hunting or fishing, nearly all men, women, and children are clothed in 
the habiliments of civilization. 

“These Indians own about 10,000 horses and ponies, 400 cattle, 
100 swine, and 3000 sheep, besides poultry, etc.” 

Captain John Smith, the agent in charge of the Warm Spring 
Reservation, gives a very flattering account of the progress and con- 
dition of his Indians. 

I once went to visit an Indian on this reservation; he lived ina 
very comfortable house of three rooms, furnished with stoves, chairs, 
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beds with pillows and sheets, etc.; in the kitchen was a barrel of 
sugar, several sacks of flour, tea, coffee, and other stores in such 
amounts as only the most prosperous white farmers think of pur- 
chasing. He had a good farm, with wheat-fields, potato-patches, 
orchards, ete. ; he and his wife were well and cleanly dressed after the 
manner of the whites. They were very hospitable, and did all in 
their power to make my stay pleasant; among other things they 
showed me a great many articles of Indian manufacture of the olden 
days: head-dresses of eagles’ feathers, bead-embroidered dresses, coats, 
bags, belts, skins, arrow-cases, etc., together with many robes and 
skins of wild animals. His wife dressed him up in an old war-dress, 
and he quickly became excited as he showed me a cartridge-box which 
had saved his life by intercepting an arrow aimed at him by a wounded 
and treacherous Snake. As he told the story of the battle, going 
through all the motions of the fight, ending by killing and scalping 
the Snake, his eyes flashed, his bosom heaved, his whole frame quiv- 
ered, and he looked the pure and ideal savage. I indicated a desire to 
purchase some of his robes and curiosities, and his whole manner in- 
stantly changed. He would not sell any, nor would he talk of selling 
any, because it was Sunday. If I would come again the next day or 
any other week-day, he would sell me what I wished. 

I afterwards met this Indian and his wife traveling through the 
country to visit some friends on the Yakima Reservation. They had 
a very comfortable, new, double-seated spring wagon, drawn by a pair 
of strong, well-¢onditioned horses. Did not all this look like civiliza- 
tion? It certainly speaks well for the good influence of that noble old 
man, Captain John Smith, the agent, than whom there lives no more 
devoted Christian worker. 

The agent in charge of the Colville and Coeur d’Aléne Reservations 
writes as follows : 

“ That commendable and substantial progress has been made by the 
Indians of this agency during the past year is evident from the increased 
amount of their productions, their more extensive and better cultivated 
farms, the number of new houses and barns built, the number of rods 
of fence made and acres of land broken, as will be seen from the follow- 
ing statement : 

Crops and Agriculture. 


Number of houses 
a6 acres cultivated 

bushels of wheat . 
bushels of corn : 
bushels of oats and barley 
bushels of vegetables 
tons of hay . 
cords of wood cut . 
rods of fencing made 
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which, considering the limited aid furnished them, ought to convince 
the most incredulous that the Indian is both willing and capable of 
advancement in civilized pursuits. Whatever has been done in the 
way of building houses and barns has been by their individual effort, 
without the advantages of a government saw-mill or carpenter to assist 
them. 

“The Coeur d’ Alénes, who are wholly unaided by the government, 
in the extent of their farms and productions are far in advance of the 
other tribes. They endeavor to keep up with the times by the purchase 
of improved agricultural labor-saving machinery, and have paid out 
for wagons alone more than fifteen thousand dollars within the past six 
years. A people making such commendable efforts to redeem themselves 
from barbarism are certainly deserving of some consideration from 
the government whose wards they are, and all they ask for is to have 
their present reservation made secure to them, assistance rendered in 
the erection of a saw- and grist-mill, and continuance of aid in the 
education of their children.” 

The Yakima agent speaks thus: 

“No honest observer can visit this agency and deny the wonderful 
advancement that has been made. It is no longer a question of the 
capacity of the Indians for civilization. It has been my policy to so 
use the means intrusted to me, by issues of cattle, wagons, and farming 
implements, that each year a number of the most industrious and 
worthy should be placed in a position where, with occasional advice, 
they could care for themselves and no longer require*&ssistance, rather 
than by a general distribution to so scatter my means that while each 
should receive something, no one would receive sufficient to be of per- 
manent benefit. The result of this policy may be seen in the present 
condition of these Indians, partially noted under the head of population. 
There are many, I might say hundreds, of families as well prepared to 
care for themselves as the majority of the white settlers in this and the 
adjoining counties. Not less than six or seven different newspapers are 
taken by our Indians, circulating from three to twelve or fifteen copies 
each ; six or eight reapers and mowers are owned and operated by In- 
dians ; probably thirty or forty sewing-machines are owned by Indian 
women ; and if required, our Indians could furnish from sixty to sev- 
enty four-horse teams, each teamster as well qualified for his work as 
the majority of white men. Each year sees numbers added to this 
class, and each year sees in these an upward growth.” 

Other extracts might be made from the reports of Indian agents, all 
tending to show the advanced condition of these Indians. 

The last report of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs advocates the 
granting of land in severalty to the Indians, inalienable for twenty 
years, the giving to them teams, implements, and tools amply sufficient 
for farming purposes, with food, clothes, and seed for at least one year, 
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with the understanding that thereafter they must depend on themselves 
and their exertions for a livelihood. This report also advocates a 
largely-increased appropriation for educational purposes, for building 
school-houses, buying books, ete., and paying teachers,” 

These recommendations will meet with the hearty approval of every 
true friend of the Indian. I believe, however, that a still further step 
should be taken by putting the ballot in his hands and granting him 
full citizenship. 

Washington Territory is now agitating for admission into the Union 
of States, and it will certainly be admitted in a short time. I would 
suggest that when it is so admitted the Indian question should be 
given full consideration, and the constitution and laws should be so 
framed as to give to the Indians full citizenship in the new State, under 
wise but liberal conditions. Hereafter no other Territory should be 
admitted into the Union without giving full rights to the Indians, the 
same rights that are granted to all other persons and classes born on 
the soil. 

If there are any provisions in the laws of Oregon, or of any other 
State, prohibiting the acquirement of the rights of citizenship by In- 
dians, these provisions should be repealed by the States, or the general 
government should take such action as will lead to the annulment of 
the obnoxious and unjust laws. 

The adoption of this system will, of course, be opposed by nearly 
every one connected with the present system, whose moneyed interests 
would be affected disadvantageously. The Indian agent may report 
that his Indians are unfit for the change; his employés will sustain 
him, and so will the numerous white men who hover about Indian res- 
ervations, and whose interests are interlocked in various ways with the 
perpetuation of the reservation; it will be opposed by the contractors 
who are supposed to furnish the Indians with the goods for which 
money is appropriated by Congress; and by Indian traders it will be 
opposed ; by many connected with the Indian Bureau at Washington, 
or whose interests are allied therewith; it will be opposed by those 
people of the State or Territory in which the reservation is situated 
who hope to get the Indians removed beyond their borders and the res- 
ervation thrown upon the market subject to their well-concocted land- 
grabbing schemes; it will be opposed by the brutal and cowardly fron- 
tiersmen, who in pride and prejudice look down upon the Indian as 
only fit for their gibes, kicks, and bullets. It will also be opposed by 
many people who are conscientiously desirous of doing right by these 
wards of the nation, but whose conservative natures will not allow 
them to believe that the sweeping change advocated would be practi- 
cable or conducive of good. 

With the best and truest desire to do justice by the Indians and aid 
in their elevation, Congress is unable to arrive at an exact knowledge 
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of the state of affairs and to form unquestionable plans, owing to the 
many conflicting statements carried to it. 

I hope that the plan herein outlined and advocated will receive the 
consideration that it deserves, as I firmly believe it to be the true 
solution of the Indian question among the Indians whom I have men- 
tioned and concerning whom I have personal knowledge. I do not 
doubt, furthermore, but that it is the true solution for all the northern 
Indians living in Minnesota, Nebraska, Dakota, Wyoming, and Mon- 
tana. 

To confine myself to those of whom I have personal knowledge, I 
would recommend in outline the following plan, to be carried out as 
fast as the Indians can be made to thoroughly understand it: 

Let all the Indians of Oregon, Washington, and Idaho, comprising 
the Military Department of the Columbia, have farms given them, 
selected by themselves in liberal amounts on any unoccupied and un- 
claimed land, whether on the reservations or off, encouraging them in 
selecting to form settlements; make their homesteads inalienable for 
twenty-five years, and free from forfeiture or taxes under any circum- 
stances ; break up all tribal relations; extend over them the laws ; set 
aside sufficient land to give every male coming of age for ten years a 
homestead, this land, in the mean time, to be used in common by all the 
Indians for pasturage, etc. ; give each Indian who needs it a good out- 
fit of seed and tools with which to commence life, with the understand- 
ing that he is never to get any more; give all male Indians over 
twenty-one years of age the full franchise of citizens; establish and 
maintain primary schools among the settlements, and promote the cen- 
tral school at Forest Grove, Oregon, which is founded on the same plan 
as those at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, and Hampton, Virginia. 

If the experiment is a failure, it cannot make the Indians any worse 
off than they would otherwise be; if it is practicable, it can be made 
applicable to all Indians, and the inevitable process of extermination 
now going on, largely by force and fraud, will be changed to the 
gentler process by incorporation and absorption. 

I feel certain of the success of the experiment, and that, in case it 
can be tried, the future will no more be blackened by acts of the most 
damnable injustice to the Indians, by retaliatory acts of murder, 
cruelty, and destruction to the whites, and bloody war ending all, but 
would show the Indians to be one of the noblest races ever placed upon 
the earth, members of which would be among our best and most 


honored citizens. 
Tuomas W. Symons. 





A GOVERNMENT SCHOOL. 


THE bill of Senator McPherson (8. 1578) for regulating “the promo- 
tion of graduates from the Naval Academy and appointments in the 
staff corps of the navy, and for other purposes,” is the frame of an 
idea that if filled would be of great benefit to the service and country 
generally. Briefly, it provides for preventing an excess of officers in 
the navy, simply receiving into the line and engineer corps such a 
number of graduates as will fill the vacancies caused by casualties, and 
“that hereafter all commissioned officers of the navy (except medical 
officers and chaplains) and one-half the commissioned officers of the 
marine corps shall be appointed from graduates of the Naval Academy 
who shall have passed its prescribed examinations.” Those graduates 
not retained are to receive diplomas, and be honorably discharged from 
the service of the United States,—to be turned adrift with one year’s 
salary as a capital with which to begin the struggle of life. 

In selecting the best qualified for the dignity to be conferred upon 
them, the bill says “they are to be taken in the order of merit as de- 
termined by the Academic Board of the Naval Academy,” or, in other 
words, no selection is to be made; the special predilection or qualifica- 
tions of a youth are not to be considered ; the required number at the 
top of the class must be naval officers ! 

A careful examination of the system followed at the Naval Academy 
and of the merits of the school itself lead to certain conclusions that 
we may briefly formulate as follows: 

First. The school has now become firmly established upon a most 
economical basis, largely employing in its corps of instructors officers 
of the navy who have been educated within its walls, and it may be 
positively stated that there is no branch of study that it would be 
necéssary to pursue at an institution of this character that could not be 
efficiently prosecuted under the control of regular graduates, thus ren- 
dering totally unnecessary the expense of employing additional pro- 
fessors. 

Second. A wise deference to the experience of many years has 
resulted in the attainment of such smoothness in the working of the 
intricate machinery of this large institution, such excellent discipline 
and careful training, as to gain from the commissioners of the recent 
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Paris Exposition marks of most distinguished consideration and admi- 
ration. This must be a source of especial gratification to our national 
pride when we reflect upon the jealousy with which great nations watch 
the progress gf their rivals, and the hearty spirit of emulation that 
urges them to imitate all that is best in others, and, if possible, excel. 

Third. A careful, judicious, and scrupulously honest disposition of 
the funds placed from time to time at the disposal of the superintendent 
has resulted in making the Naval Academy not only singularly com- 
modious and complete, but beautiful and healthy. 

Fourth. The site, contiguous to an antiquated town, free from the 
vices and allurements of a metropolis, is most felicitous in view of the 
influences brought to bear upon the morals of the students, who thus, 
away from the enervating distractions of ordinary college life, are dis- 
posed to spend their leisure hours in the open air, upon the quiet river, 
the spacious recreation grounds, or in the well-appointed gymnasium. 

Fifth. The large corps of instructors, being largely composed of 
officers who have graduated from this Academy, and who, apart from 
their réle of professor, actually do their duty as officers in drills and 
maneeuvres, make their presence continually felt. As they have been 
educated in a high school of honor, their influence over the students 
must be for the best. 

Sixth. The encouragement given to athletic sports, and the strict 
and careful military training given the students under the immediate 
control of thoroughly competent men, insures them an excellent bear- 
ing, and arouses in their natures the elements of command and self- 
control, 

To sum up, we have in the Naval Academy an institution main- 
tained at the public expense, but upon a most economical basis, com- 
plete in all its details, yet keeping pace by continual additions with the 
progress of the hour, unsurpassed for its facilities for practical as well 
as theoretical instruction by any similar institution in the world, and 
capable of graduating annually one hundred (as a minimum) thoroughly 
educated youths, seventy-five or eighty per cent. of whom, under the 
provisions of this bill, would be thrown aside as useless; or, on the 
other hand, this great college, which by liberal expenditures on the 
part of the government from year to year has grown to its present 
fine proportions, and is now ready to repay the original outlay, is to 
have its field of usefulness diminished to such pigmy proportions that 
people will wonder at the deserted buildings and grass-grown parade- 
ground, 

There is a bait held forth to young men to allow themselves to be 
educated at the government expense, inasmuch as the students are to 
receive a salary while at the Academy sufficient to defray all expenses 
of living and clothing themselves, with the assurance of receiving one 
year’s salary as a bonus in case they are not needed for the navy after 
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having successfully completed the prescribed course of study. We can 
readily believe that this small hackle thrown upon the stream of life 
would attract the desired number, but they would be largely composed 
of those allured by the prospect of a free lunch for a-term of years, 
and the certainty of being paid for eating it; while those who are filled 
with an honest desire to serve their country, and recognize the fact that 
the ordeal of the Naval Academy is necessary for their advancement, 
would hesitate before the uncertainty of the gratification of their manly 
ambition. , 

The pulse of the world is too hot to-day for men to thrive of slug- 
gish blood or feebly acting brain. We need throughout the length and 
breadth of this fair land of ours the finest intellects that have been 
prepared for useful work by careful education, and yet the energies of 
the two finest public educational institutions of the world—the Military 
and Naval Academies—are to be impaired through non-appreciation 
of their possibilities. 

The Naval Academy, for instance, can accommodate with ease five 
hundred students and all the officers and professors necessary to main- 
tain the school on that basis, and every year could turn over to the 
service of the government one hundred young men of twenty or 
twenty-one years of age, thoroughly capable of accepting office where 
well-trained minds, energy, zeal, and fine physique must be backed by 
subservience to the requirements of discipline. 

From such a class of graduates we may suppose twenty per cent. 
required to fill vacancies in the line of the navy, who should be selected 
by a special standard, to be spoken of hereafter (as should all others) ; 
fifteen per cent. go into the revenue marine; ten per cent. into the 
coast survey ; ten per cent. into the life-saving service; five per cent. 
into the pay corps of the navy; five per cent. fill vacancies in the list 
of naval constructors and civil engineers; fifteen per cent. are detailed 
for the engineer corps of the navy, revenue marine, coast survey, and 
light-house service; and from the remaining twenty per cent. could be 
found excellent material for the marine corps, the custom-house, and. 
that supposed germ of a future diplomatic corps, the body of consular 
clerks. Apart from these dispositions to be made of the graduates, we 
may be sure to find in almost every class some brilliant mind more 
fitted for the peaceful walks of scientific life than to do battle with the 
winds and waves, or even fiercer foes, and such the government should 
keep for labors more congenial, and thus the national body of pro- 
fessors would receive a grateful increase. , As there is no use trying to 
make a good sailor out of a person who has no inclination for the life, 
so there is only folly in trying to make a good professor out of a man 
who has all the love of adventure and the sea that belong to a sailor’s 
nature. Thus among those for whom there are no vacancies among 
the lists of sea-going officers may be natural sailors, who, having no 
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taste for other employment, could be furnished with diplomas. These, 
on presentation to the great ship-owners of the future, will insure posi- 
tions which, according to the capacity of the incumbent, will receive 
additional honors and responsibilities. Such a bond as this between the 
navy and the merchant marine would gradually strengthen, and in time 
of emergency we should find a splendid element to call to our assist- 
ance in our brothers of the merchant marine. 

This idea of turning over to the merchant service graduates from 
a government institution will doubtless excite comment, and it will be 
urged that there would be gross impropriety in educating at the public 
expense young men whose lives are to be spent in the interests of 
private enterprise; but as the importance of a nation is proportionate 
to the wealth of the individuals that compose it, any honorable means 
by which the field of successful financial operations is enlarged will be 
justifiable. When, therefore, we establish a source upon which capi- 
talists may draw for intelligent, vigorous, honest, and well educated 
youths for assistance in their ventures, the percentage of danger of 
loss by carelessness, stupidity, ignorance, or lack of honesty will be 
greatly decreased, and thus a new element would be brought into play 
which would have its influence upon the revival of our once superb 
merchant marine. 

We can also feel assured that in another sense a move like this 
would be retroactive. War is a natural sequence to the life of a 
nation; but when the warning is unheeded, and the cloud bursting 
finds a people unprepared, only disaster can ensue. The maintenance 
of a large standing army and navy is opposed to the wishes of the 
people; but, although that cannot be considered large which simply 
fulfills the requirements of its raison d’étre, our navy is kept far below 
even this condition. Should a war with a maritime power suddenly 
be forced upon us, and our merchant marine remain in its present 
crippled condition, we should look vainly for the personnel of hastily 
constructed ships to meet an advancing fleet. Raw recruits under 
skillful management may in a few days be trained sufficiently in the 
duties of a soldier to oppose successfully disciplined troops; but the 
same man on board a ship-of-war would spend these precious days in 
vainly combatting the sickening sensation that assails the novice on a 
tumbling sea. 

History is full of instances of cunning English captains, laying 
their plans to catch the Frenchmen on their first day out of port, when 
half their weak-stomached crews were prone upon their backs before 
the fight began, unable to resist the sickening effect of the taste of the 
salt sea spray, nor the stirring sight of the vivid green of curly crested 
waves, 

A man can only become a sailor after years of experience afloat, 
and this axiom suggests another objection that would be urged against 
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the probability of the acceptance of these young men by the owners of 
ships, viz., that they would be full of theory, but lacking in practical 
knowledge. This, to a certain extent, would be the case; but it is not 
presumed that these youngsters would be placed in immediate command 
of vessels, 

It is simply urged that an excellent groundwork has been laid for 
success in their profession, that their minds have been expanded by 
careful study, and that they will be more fit, physically, morally, and 
mentally, to attain rapid proficiency than the average youth who has 
run away from school with his head stuffed with Ned Buntline’s breezy 
yarns, sought refuge in a life at sea from a poverty-stricken home, or 
has been rapidly advanced by a ship-owning father after a brief appren- 
ticeship afloat. 

There is no intention of speaking slightingly in any part of this 
paper of the officers of the merchant marine. It has been the good 
fortune of the writer to meet in all parts of the world masters of 
American vessels who were fine navigators, excellent disciplinarians, 
thoroughly trustworthy men, and peerless seamen; but it would be no 
more proper to say that all ship-masters are their equals than that all 
American naval officers are a credit to’ their country. 

Sweeping assertions are weak points in the armor of an argument, 
and it would be folly to predict a fortunate career for all the graduates 
from the naval school who might be received into the merchant 
marine. 

There are some men in whose composition the elements of success 
appear to have been omitted; but it can be safely said that there could 
be no finer material upon which to work than could be found among 
these youths. The impressions of early days may be lost in the whirl 
of a stormy life passed among other scenes, but we know they slumber ; 
they can never die; and when the proper chord is touched, the vanished 
years spring back and bring their pictures straightway before us. Thus 
when these men, grown gray, perhaps, in managing the “ white wing’d 
messengers of peace,” come to their country’s call, they are quick to 
learn whatever there is new in war-machines, and bring with them the 
old-time military knowledge and the greatest of all requirements for a 
warrior, fearless self-reliance, ready invention, a matured judgment, 
and capacity for command. 

Thertime is near at hand when the revenue marine, coast survey, 
light-house, and life-saving services will all be under the absolute con- 
trol of the Navy Department; and soon the officers of the navy will 
have attained such proficiency under the direction of the fish commis- 
sioners as to permit the work of that important organization to be 
likewise embodied in the great field of naval usefulness, though the 
wisdom of removing it from the fostering care of the Smithsonian may 
well be doubted. Should the system of education as pursued at the 
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Naval Academy be broadened so as to involve among other seiences 
the neglected one of nature, the utility of which, to the most casual 
observer, cannot be denied, there will be found in every entering class 
young men whose ambitions and inclinations will tend far from the 
rough and dangerous scope of the aspirations of the sailor, and who 
would, under encouraging influences, develop a genius for research into 
the boundless world of nature that would at once reflect credit upon 
the country and themselves. 

The system of education at the Naval Academy is considered by 
many officers as radically wrong, and as a consequenee young men are 
annually graduated from this school who have no taste for a naval life, 
but having once passed the magic line where they cast aside the jacket 
of a student and assume the long-skirted coat of an officer they become 
established institutions. 

Let them be never so dissolute, so inefficient, so worthless, there is 
the mischievous spirit of patronage hovering about their destinies that 
prevents the suspended sword from falling. 

Naval officers themselves, much as they deplore such a condition 
of affairs, and strong though their esprit de corps may be, are powerless 
to remedy this evil. 

From time to time the patience of a long-suffering commander 
becomes exhausted, and he prefers charges against some worthless 
officer, who is then tried by a court-martial composed of his brother- 
officers. So flagrant are the charges brought against him, and so dis- 
graceful are the developments, that the court, fulfilling a law that 
demands the award of a sentence adequate to the offense, and after 
maturely deliberating upon the evidence adduced, sentence the accused 
to dismissal from the service of the United States. 

By the time the proceedings have passed through the hands of the 
revising power the sentence has been mitigated to a year’s suspension 
from duty (practically a leave of absence), or something similar, and 
the poor fellow goes gayly home by the next steamer, while his less 
fortunate brother-officers remain sweltering in the West Indies, watch- 
ing with some anxiety the progress of the fever. 

There are officers whose names are borne upon the navy list who 
remain in the service simply because they are assured of a regular 
income, and who damn heartily somebody’s eyes when they are sent 
off to sea, and who, until their cruise is finished, live in an atmosphere 
of discontent. 

Some have shown from their very admission to the Academy a deep- 
seated distaste for the rude activity of a naval life, its ever-changing 
scenes and bustle of mock war (that will in time be real), and yet they 
stay and suffer and draw their monthly pay. 

Among these very men, in spite of their indolent and listless exist- 
ence, traits sometimes show themselves where ambition has long been 
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dead, and we are startled by the fact that the man possessed elements 
bordering so closely upon genius that only the uncongenial life he led 
prevented the development of powers far beyond the average, and with 
a feeling of regret we realize that a star has been withheld from the 
constellation of fair science that might perhaps have been the brightest 
there. 

There is no intention of touching upon the subject of naval educa- 
tion in this paper, except to say that after two years’ participation in 
the drills and exercises, studies and practice that are to-day the course 
at the naval school a youth should know if he has a taste for a naval 
life, and should not be compelled by the will of short-sighted parents 
or the force of circumstance to enter a service which in time he must 
abhor. Two years would be sufficient time to judge of aptitude, and 
when this period had passed the student should elect which of the 
many courses open to his choice he would pursue. 

The marine corps might be omitted in the list of possibilities ahead 
of the naval school, for it would seem but proper that as this is essen- 
tially a military organization its officers should come from West Point. 
There is a singular anomaly in the fact that while there are not vacan- 
cies in the army or other government service for the graduates of West 
Point, vacancies are still to be discovered for civil appointments, and 
in the interests of purity of administration and good faith to the mili- 
tary students, we believe this state of affairs will speedily cease to 
exist. 

The possibilities of usefulness to the country of the twin academies 
are beyond conception, for there can never be graduated from either 
more youths than a country of such magnitude as ours can readily 
employ. 

Liberality in dealing with a question is an essential of success, and 
a very impartial reflection upon the numerous official positions held by 
illiterate persons will be in itself a comment upon the value of the 
academies. 

A man would be none the less a good government surveyor because 
he was finely educated in other branches, but preferred surveying to 
all other pursuits; nor would he prove any less valuable as an assayer 
because, with his early developed love for mineralogy and chemistry, 
he had combined the pen of a ready writer, and acquired at his academy 
a knowledge of French and German. 

The actual running expenses of the two academies would be very 
little more at full than at quarter power, and should the graduates be 
used as suggested, the country would find the trifling outlay repaid a 
thousandfold, if by no other means than the certainty of being able 
to fill with high-minded and capable men positions that are to-day 
constantly assailed by the poisonous breath of slander, which is unhap- 
pily in many cases well deserved. Besides this, with a similar‘system 
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pursued at West Point, we shall be annually distributing through the 
country men who will be of incalculable value in time of emergency 
in organizing a neglected or ill-officered militia. 

The doctrine to-day appears to be that we can place a born or- 
nithologist, a natural astronomer, a pronounced parson, and a hopeless 
“Miss Nancy” into a kind of educational mill, and after a manipu- 
lation of four years turn out a naval officer. 

Others, perhaps, will agree with me that this is quite impossible. 


Norz.—Since the above was written, Mr. Rollins has introduced an amendment, 
which is, however, only a step towards the perfection of the idea herein embodied. 


T. H. STEVENs, 
Lieutenant U.S.N. 





PLANE BIOMETRY. 


MILITARY biography is understood to be the particular business of 
the army societies, and the quality being limited only by the catalogue 
of those who were, as well as those who ought to have been, heroes, it 
is easy to see that there is work on hand. 

The subject generally is illustrated by all sorts of examples, from 
the deferential gossip of Boswell to the censorious twaddle of some 
morose dyspeptic, who speaks less from a full heart than out of an 
empty stomach. There is the blundering touch of him who “adds a 
new fear to death,” and also the artistic skill which concentrates atten- 
tion more upon the manner than the material. Six volumes may 
be given to Milton, while the story of Nelson’s life is told in one. 
Marion found his Weems, and Washington his Marshall, but our Re- 
bellion yet waits for its Napier. 

It is to be remembered, furthermore, that this is a tender-hearted 
age, anxious to say the best it can about the dead, if not particularly 
merciful to the living. Modern sensibility delights to tone down the 
shadows and bring out the radiant points upon the long procession of 
unfortunates who have filed to the left in the world’s history, from 
Cain to Benedict Arnold. The former was the great original esthetic, 
who sought to surround the altar with lilies of the valley and fruits of 
the field rather than the bloody carcasses of kid and lamb, and the 
infant sacerdotalism of his day has revenged itself in handing him 
down as under the displeasure of heaven. 

Nero was a very nice kind of man, a little too fond of scenic effects, 
and not as careful as he should have been in the use of tarred Chris- 
tians for torches, but then these were a sad sort of folk anyhow, and 
decidedly out of place in his gay and joyous realms, 

Good Henry VIII. had miserable luck with his wives, and sor- 
rowfully cut off their heads as the only possible means to legitimate 
posterity and a virtuous life. Tom Paine swore some and drank more, 
but put Jefferson up to the best of the “ Declaration,” and was only a 
victim in that long fight for free soil, free thought, and free speech, 
which is now beating up recruits for its last new departure of—free 
love. 

Our Rebellion had its failures, and they were many, as must always 
be the case when republics go to war under the direction of Congres- 
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sional committees. These, however, the pressure of events gradually 
forced to the rear with the rest of the baggage, and “ the man on horse- 
back” rode to the front. Plenty of pens are always at his disposal, 
and it is sometimes the case that he well knows how to use his own. 
If in the passion of the strife hard measure is dealt to Admiral Byng 
or General Hull, they can be safely trusted to the charity of succeeding 
ages. The fathers kill the prophets, and the children rear monuments 
to them. The criminal of one generation is the martyr of the next. 
They drown Morgan at Niagara and build his cenotaph at Batavia. 

It is nevertheless often the case that the pedestals and the statues 
get badly mixed. When men and events take their proper perspective, 
very minor personalities are found in very high places. It becomes 
necessary to invite the Pharisee to step down and to promote the dis- 
senter. General John becomes Private James. 

It is in the interest of a rectification of this sort that we are em- 
ployed, as will shortly be seen. Meantime, a hint or two to the scien- 
tific manufacture of biography may not be out of place in view of the 
present demand. 

Early we learn that three points fix a plane. If now we can re- 
duce the elements of a life to similar simplicity, the task of its writer 
is rendered comparatively easy, and this whole business of biography 
comes under the rule of invariable law with the symmetrical results 
thereto belonging. We fix upon the three directing points of any 
career, turn the containing plane over to the nearest hectograph, and 
the job is done. There is a game sometimes played by people of cul- 
ture too refined for buttons, handkerchief, and such other follies of 
vulgar youth. It consists in determining the plane of the mental 
status by requiring an acknowledgment of the novelist or poet, the 
historian, and the philosopher most in favor with each individual. 
G. P. R. James, Tupper, and Headley would furnish a characterization 
very unlike to that of Shelley, Hume, and Gibbon. 

In like manner, for the three loci of a life should be selected the 
wisest, meanest, and funniest things a man ever did, and the biograph- 
ical plane prolonged accordingly. ‘The scheme thus laid down is com- 
mended to the notice of all artists in either cyclopedic or polyvolume 
memorials of great men. 

But we are not now thinking of any of these. They are talked of at 
the street corners, and verily they have their reward. In love and trade, 
in peace and war, there are agents working in quiet obscurity which 
contribute mightily towards triumph. A spider taught Bruce the way 
to a throne, and Mahomet was saved by another. Out of a cargo of 
warming-pans sent to the West Indies Dexter made his fortune, and 
upon a handful of Madagascar rice, the gift of a sea-captain, South 
Carolina, like Jeshurun, waxed fat, and kicked with even more destruc- 
tive effect than that wicked cow of Chicago. 
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Not only is it the unexpected which happens, but it is the remote 
which unites to bring about the unexpected. In one hemisphere is born 
a Creole, in the other a Corsican, the dagger of a Turkish assassin fol- 
lowed by an Austrian bullet clears the way of dangerous rivals, and a 
couple of aliens rule in the room of five generations of Bourbon kings, 
while the spear of a Zulu warrior makes a third empire of the family 
impossible. 

A vagabond fencing-master, skulking because of debt, is smuggled 
to sea hidden in a barrel, and emerges thence to become the discoverer 
of the mighty Pacific. No thread of connection is too absurd for 
reality. Who would suppose that the Trojan war gave to the French 
language its name for a sow? 

The most ordinary occurrences of nature will terribly humiliate 
the proudest of men. Insignificant streams have drowned emperors, 
the blast of a bugle gained battles, and a June shower lost them. It 
is already recorded how the castaway skirt of a James River belle 
ruined the Confederacy, and its late executive beneath that fatal ulster 
can never successfully pose for Clio. 

We are thus prepared for the recent scientific announcement that 
not the earthquake with its glare and uproar, but the earthworm, with 
persevering deglutition and digging, raises continents, brings down the 
pride of the “everlasting hills,’ and spreads them into plains. For 
it is the day of small things. 

Now war can be carried on with little or no food, clothing, or medi- 
cine, without pay or hope of brevet, pension, or place, as was demon- 
strated by the Butternut Infantry of the South, but we prophesy that 
even these immortals could never have held their own without 


The Army Mule. 


This is rather a long introduction to our topic proper, but it needs 
careful handling and a respectful distance. For twenty years and up- 
wards the claims of this faithful creature have been buried out of 
sight beneath the obtrusive display of people with far less muscle and 
not much more sense, and in this hour of the general resurrection of 
humbled merit and neglected service he may well assert his right to 
the laurels both sides were enabled to win chiefly through his patient 
attention to duty and noble indifference to rations. 

We proceed to the biography of one particular mule. We shall 
select impartially three incidents in his career, and leave the moral 
which belongs to the tail of the subject to be applied by the reader. 

No matter when or where, it once became necessary to manufacture 
a battery of artillery. The only available material was nine mules and 
four mountain howitzers. But one of the nine rejoiced in a name, and 
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that was Camanche. Lieutenant Shelljacket selected him for his own 
use, distributed the rest equally among the guns, and proceeded to duty. 
It is mainly the privilege of the Yankee to go to war without drill, 
general, or weapon. On the annual training-day that is supposed to 
keep him in condition to overthrow the English aristocracy and dictate 
to Chili, he finds a broomstick the most convenient thing to carry, and 
has the utmost confidence in his capacity to evolve from the inner con- 
sciousness anything further that may be handy in more troublous 
times. 

So to Lieutenant Shelljacket were told off a dozen or two Boston 
substitutes, and he was sent into the country with an infantry escort to 
examine the road, forage for supplies, and feel the enemy. On a pleas- 
ant May morning he trundled through the lines, but the spectacle of 
the artillery did not seem to make any deep impression upon the vol- 
unteer mind, which, like the scientific, is only reverential before mag- 
nitude and mass. Nevertheless, Shelljacket and Camanche did their 
best. Between them they got up as good a gallop back and forth as 
the limited length of four mountain howitzers with limbers complete 
would permit; the roads fortunately were very sandy, and in a little 
time they succeeded in kicking up a cloud of dust big enough for 
Gettysburg.. Out of this Shelljacket thundered forth his orders, “ Close 
up—trot—halt—forward !” quite as Colonel Hamley himself might 
have done. 

Suddenly over the pines up country appeared another dust-cloud, 
even larger and yellower than their own, through which the sun glared 
as ominously as the one Pharaoh once saw. An aide was dispatched to 
the front, and soon rushed back, pallid and perspiring, with the news of 
a bridge close by, and the rebels advancing in force. Shelljacket went 
into battery as rapidly as possible. His escort took cover behind him. 
What seemed to be a thousand hoofs were heard clattering over the 
bridge. The substitutes of their own motion opened with the right 
gun, and the result was as instantaneous and complete as the dissolution . 
of Holmes’s one-horse shay. The shell, the mules, and the infantry 
with all thereunto belonging, vanished 


‘¢ Like a snow-flake on the river, 
One moment here, then lost forever,’’ 
and like 
‘¢ The baseless fabric of a vision, 
Left not a wreck behind,” 


save by a safe circuit way round the flank there came into view a 
most irate commissary, who lifted up his voice, and in very improper 
language demanded to know what they were firing into his beeves for. 

If any one is at a loss to see where Camanche comes in for remark 
here, it must be recollected that he and Shelljacket were the only 
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quadrupeds that in this general disappearance stood their ground un- 
moved, and all the credit for this fact evidently belongs to Camanche, 
for Alexander the Great would have been perfectly helpless on a mule 
that had fully made up its mind to run away. 

Lieutenant Shelljacket transferred his battery to abstract ‘‘ L” as 
expended in the service; but the Third Auditor never passed the ac- 
count, and there it stands charged to that officer to this day. 

In the above incident it will be noted that Camanche is at the 
zenith of his achievements. He never did anything better than this. 
But a man’s dinner is not all pie, and the cook who should make it so 
would soon get warning. It is the business of the conscientious biog- 
rapher to chronicle the faults of his hero, for nobody is without them 
except the still-born. 

Have we not seen the olive groves of San Diego, the tanks of 
Penasquitos, plucked the grapes of San Isabel, slept on the reeds of 
Carisso Creek, in the shade of Los Alamos, bathed in the hot springs 
of Warner’s ranche, and pursued through the dreary night the ever- 
receding mass of Pilot Knob? 

Years later, over this same road passed Shelljacket and Camanche, 


‘¢ Sounding on their dim and perilous way.”’ 


Afar off Shelljacket, now a captain, catches a glimpse of the “ old flag” 


floating over Fort Yuma, at sight whereof his patriotic soul exulted ; 
but not having a drop to drink, he dismounted, trailed the lariat along 
thé road, and sat down to light a pipe as a.sacrifice of praise and 
thanksgiving. 

The modest crepitation of a match startled the very mule that had 
been so indifferent to the thunder of the battle of Black River Bridge, 
and off he moved up the road. 

There be those that deny mind to the brute creation, and we would 
not be positive save with reference to Camanche. He would have 
played Kriegsspiel with Von Moltke, given him a corps to boot, and 
swept the board. That mule could not have known better the exact 
length of his lariat if he had bought and paid for it at a dollar a foot. 
The accuracy with which he kept it just out of the captain’s reach, so 
far that seizure was impossible, so near that hope ever bloomed anew, 
was never excelled by a Baltimore belle. 

Shelljacket played it as finely as he knew how, trudged along, look- 
ing disinterestedly about the horizon, as though lariats were as far as 
Liverpool from his thoughts, and bringing himself gradually abreast 
of the end, reached slowly down—casually as it were—but in vain, 
always in vain, Camanche took it all in, and kept his distance as ex- 
actly as a new patent pedometer, until finally the captain’s wrath over- 
came him. Stones there were none, but he flung handfuls of dust after 
the miscreant, filled the solitude with echoes of imprecation, and took 
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comfort in the thought of his California spurs with rowels two inches 
long, and of the time when he could use them. 

But Shelljacket had on a pair of store boots, and the result was 
that Camanche duly put in an appearance at the Yuma corral, and 
was rejoicefully taken up by the post quartermaster on his abstract of 
gains with an eye to reputation as an official of fertile accuracy. 

About an hour afterwards Captain Shelljacket limped into the 
parade with a blister the size of a sausage on each heel, and tottered 
about the post on his toes for weeks as gingerly as a Chinese coquette. 

In this most reprehensible performance it will be granted that Ca- 
manche reaches the nadir of his degradation. We tell the story re- 
luctantly, with the stern brevity of one disgusted with his task, and 
hasten to a pleasanter theme. Episodes like this are what produce 
believers in the immortality of brutes and eternal punishment, in spite 
of the stridulous rhetoric of Colonel Ingersoll. 

A small scouting party had gathered upon the crest of a bluff over- 
looking a valley through which rolled a stream fully as brown and 
bitter as the coffee the soldiers were drinking. Major Shelljacket is 
there. The cruel war is over. -The white brothers are at peace and 
beginning to think of their red relatives. To-day the major is to mount 
his horse, and has sent an orderly after Private Blum, who had loudly 
complained of sore feet, to say that he may ride Camanche, for, revers- 
ing the parties to the classical race, the infantry tortoise has been sent 
after the Indian Achilles. 

Soon the column gets itself together. Private Btum comes hob- 
bling over to the oak clump that marks headquarters, where Camanche 
stands saddled and bridled, somewhat the worse for wear, and appar- 
ently half asleep. The major was a very light weight and hardly 
carried avoirdupois enough to bring a “ McClellan” to its bearings ; 
but there was a good two hundred pounds to Private Blum with all its 
usual clumsiness, and the process of clambering over Camanche’s back 
gave that animal plenty of time and reason to come to a realizing sense 
of his changed fortunes. 

Now, the mule is not much behind his equine cousin in fastidious 
scruples as to his rider. It is related of Sir Walter Scott that no one 
could mount his horse “ Black Adam” but Sir Walter himself; any 
groom that attempted it was invariably worsted, with risk of life and 
limb. Sir Walter, however, after a continental tour, returned to his 
stables to find that another tenant, “ Daisy,” while perfectly docile 
in the hands of the groom, would not permit any approach whatever 
on the part of the master. Similar incidents are common, I suspect, to 
the experience of every horseman. 

We left Private Blum smilingly engaged in getting upon the back of 
Camanche ; as this undertaking was soon divided into two quite distinct 
parts, our story must alternate accordingly. 
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It was pretty evident there was fun ahead. A weird look began 
to appear in Camanche’s eye, a determination about:his ears, and a 
rigidity of the tail that spoke volumes. Private Blum though was 
at last mounted, and as Camanche seemed to him unaware of that fact, 
the wretched man commenced drumming the mule’s sides with a vigor 
only born of ignorance. “ Aprés tout, pas de zéle,” if he could have 
remembered Talleyrand. 

The exact order of the subsequent phenomena it is hard to deter- 
mine. If Blum could only have cleared the mule in any of his 
numerous returns towards earth he would surely have been more com- 
fortable, but after each excursion he fell directly back to his original 
base of operations as regularly as ever did our early Shenandoah gen- 
erals. Camanche on his part had hitherto kept two feet on the ground, 
though thoroughly indifferent as to which particular pair. Meantime, 
Private Blum was hurriedly disencumbering himself of all extra bag- 
gage. Pipe and hat, musket and blanket, haversack and canteen had 
gone, but Camanche was bound to fetch the rest of him. 

Everybody had now turned out, and as usual, from their respective 
perches of safety were profuse in kind advice to Blum to hold hard 
and stick to it; but Blum was too busy to discuss the point and said 
nothing. 

Camanche at length contributed a new energy in Blum’s direction. 
Gathering himself he began a series of stiff-legged jumps, going up as 
lightly as a bird, but coming down on all fours with the concentrated 
abruptness of a thunder-clap, his back curved like a Saracen arch. 

A moment or two of this finished the business for Blum. By this 
time he had lost all hope and all ambition, and heedless of soul or 
body, resigned both without a struggle to either the heels of Camanche 
or the cactus of the prairie, as he himself said afterwards, “ he didn’t 
care a dam which.” 

We mournfully confess that in this description we have failed to 
do both mule and man justice. It is certain that any further sugges- 
tion of Camanche as a possible means of conveyance to Blum always 
brought him to the head of the column at once; in fact, would, if 
sufficiently repeated, have carried him clear up to the Indians by 
himself. 

Whether or no Major Shelljacket was perfectly innocent in this 
transaction is perhaps doubtful. He was an old acquaintance of Ca- 
manche’s, and had cause to remember the depth of his resqurees. At 
all events, Private Blum, as he ruminated upon that morning’s doings, 
gradually came to lose all confidence in the major, though gaining a 
higher respect for Camanche, and when his time was up he re-enlisted 
in the artillery, where he never gets nearer a mule than the back seat 
of a police-cart. 

If Camanche ever accomplished anything funnier than this, it has 
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not come to our knowledge. It fixes the plane of his biography and 
closes the subject. 

We have seen him display that rare courage which boldly and 
quietly confronts the unknown. The story of his deliberate treachery 
has been told with strict regard to that minute veracity which saturates 
our entire narrative, but were it translated into the terms of the 
current biographical gloss, mention only would be made of strategical 
abilities of the subtlest order. Finally Camanche developed that 
humorous sense of the fitness of things and that unabated persistence 
in subjecting events to himself which stamps all other great men, and 
which should secure for him and for his fellows our most sympathetic 
regard, especially in view of such affiliation as may be latent in the 
fact that four legs are not everywhere necessary to the full composition 


of the army mule. 
H. W. C. 





A REMINISCENCE OF THE OLD NAVY. 


THE “ CONSTITUTION’S” FIGURE-HEAD AND AN ENGLISH MATE. 


A maJsority of the American people living in 1834 will doubtless 
remember the narrow escape our favorite old frigate “Constitution” 
had from being broken up, and all but her name blotted out of exist- 
ence; and when her doom appeared inevitable Dr. O. W. Holmes, of 
Boston, came to the rescue, and with a few stirring verses, timely given 
to the public, averted the destroying blow and preserved that “glory- 
crowned ship” to the nation. True “her war-worn and battle-stained” 
timbers had exhausted their usefulness, and her expended vitality re- 
quired regenerating, and when the welcome mandate came to “rebuild” 
a short time sufficed to reduce her noble hull to a confused mass of frag- 
ments for memento collectors, and from the ruins soon arose a new 
vessel, retaining only a few pieces of the old floor, but with the original 
model carefully preserved in its minutest details, both above and below 
the water-line, with one deviation only, the character of the figure- 
head, and when completed the new “Constitution” presented tothe eye 
a fac-simile of the old ship in every respect, exactly as she appeared 
when winning victories for Preble, Hull, Bainbridge, and Stewart, and 
an immortal name for herself; and with the one exception mentioned 
above the form and appearance given to the ship in 1797 has been 
retained to the present time. 

In reconstructing the “Constitution,” Commodore J. D. Elliott, 
under whose supervision the restoration was made, being an ardent ad- 
mirer of President Jackson, substituted for the original figure-head an 
admirable full-length effigy of the old hero, a very simple matter un- 
doubtedly, but creating perhaps one of the most intense, bitter political 
excitements ever experienced in this country, especially in the vicinity 
of Boston, one party glorying in their stubborn old constituent’s act, 
and the other regarding as a national disgrace the desecration of their 
idolized ship with the hated image of their country’s abominated chief. 
Nevertheless, against all opposition, “Old Hickory,” in all his glory, 
continued to ornament the frigate’s bow until one night a somewhat 
ludicrous turn was given to the matter by the mutilation of the figure, 
but which only served to increase the heat of the wrathy antagonists. 

During the night in question, while a storm of wind and rain of 
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unusual violence was raging, a Captain Dewey, of the merchant marine, 
procured a small boat, and at the imminent risk of being swamped 
finally succeeded in reaching the frigate’s bow (she being moored between 
the razee “Independence” and the “ Columbus,” 74), and, notwithstand- 
ing the presence of sentries stationed on the forecastles of these three 
vessels, successfully sawed the head off, and, undetected, returned with 
it to his room in Boston, where, locking his prize in a chest, it remained 
undiscovered many years, while the people vainly puzzled over the 
mystery, which remained unsolved for more than a decade and a half. 

By this wanton act the excitement became so intensified that no 
mechanic in Boston could be found sufficiently brave to undertake the 
reproduction of another head, for undoubtedly his own would have paid 
for his temerity ; and when ready for sea the ship, bearing the headless 
trunk wrapped in canvas, was taken to New York, where without 
serious opposition a new head was furnished. The old commodore 
gained his point, and the “Constitution” continued to carry the wooden 
general under her bowsprit until the centennial year, when it was 
removed and placed in the Naval Academy grounds at Annapolis, 
Maryland. 

It is with this.figure-head we have to do, and probably not one of 
those violent contestants, or any one else in fact, would have ever 
imagined that the senseless wood causing such bitter trouble would in the 
future be the means of saving a valuable human life from being hurled, 
unwarned, into eternity. 

In November, 1850, I had about half completed a cruise on the 
razee “€ndependence,” of fifty-four guns, and while receiving stores from 
the depot at Spezzia, Italy, the frigate “Constitution” being also in port, 
that vessel was ordered to return home, and three days previous to her 
sailing I unexpectedly joined her by direction of Commodore Morgan. 
Leaving Spezzia, and after touching at Genoa, sail was made for Gib- 
raltar, and the course laid to pass south of the Balearic Isles. 

The Mediterranean, per se, in the best of seasons is by no means a 
desirable cruising ground, and during the winter months is one of the 
most disagreeable known. The “Constitution” was a fast-sailing, 
weatherly, excellent sea-boat, developing an extraordinary faculty for 
pitching ; and as for rolling, well, I will not attempt an impossible de- 
scription, but if any ship ever created can excel her in this respect I 
for one do not wish to sail in her. Too often to desire a repetition have 
I experienced the sensation of awakening at night while being hurled 
over the berth-board and landing by no means lightly on the hard pine 
deck; and I have more than once seen her lay the lee-quarter into a sea 
with sufficient energy to force solid columns of water the size of the 
ports up across the quarter-deck against the weather bulwarks. I can 
readily credit the story of her pitching both bow-chasers overboard 
during her cruise under Commodore Elliott. 
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The frigate arrived at Gibraltar after a stormy passage, where, as 
the wind was strong from the westward, she, together with two hundred 
and twenty-three merchantmen, was forced to wait for an easterly change 
to take them out through the Straits. 

Only two ships, so far as my knowledge goes, have ever accom- 
plished the feat of beating from Gibraltar to Cape Spartel, one the 
frigate “ United States,” years ago, by keeping well on the north shore, 
where the easterly current runs less rapidly than in the main stream, 
and occasional favorable eddies are to be met with, and the other the 
United States sloop-of-war “ Preble,” in 1842, under Commander 
Ralph Voorhees, when, against a stiff top-gallant breeze and in nine 
hours,.she beat from the Gibraltar anchorage to nearly up with Spar- 
tel, in stretches from “shore to shore,” when, satisfied with the accom- 
plishment of a feat previously considered impossible, the helm was put 
up and the ship headed for Algesiras, having surpassed all the other 
wonderful achievements for which this little vessel was celebrated 
during her first cruise. 

After a few days’ tarry in port, one Saturday evening, white, fleecy 
clouds were observed circling around Gibraltar’s highest peaks, causing 
a stir among the ships in harbor, for white clouds hanging over the 
Rock is a never-failing indication of an easterly wind. 

At daylight the next morning the harbor was resonant with the 
cheerful “ Yo heave ho!” from a thousand throats, as the merchantmen 
hurriedly weighed and stood to the westward before a favoring breeze. 
At nine o’clock all had left, and as far as the eye could reach the sea 
was dotted with canvas, made brilliant by the rays of a morniag sun, 
when at last the “Constitution’s” ponderous anchor ascended to her 
bow, and under a cloud of sail, like a huge giant chasing a flock of 
pigmies, she was following that fleet to sea, and being a “superb 
sailer,” rapidly overtook the fleeing ships one by one and dropped 
them astern, till at sunset, out of all those two hundred and twenty- 
three vessels leaving Gibraltar that morning, only one (who weighed 
anchor at early dawn) was ahead, and in one hour more the frigate- 
was the leading ship. At sundown the “cathead lookouts” were- 
stationed, the man at the masthead called from aloft, the running lights. 
put in their places, and everything made snug, while the old ship. 
bowled off her ten knots, with port forward studding-sails set. The 
sea was smooth, the night dark and cloudy, with an occasional star 
peeping through the rifts, and as the vessels sailing from Gibraltar that 
morning were far astern, no danger on the north shore was appre- 
hended, as any one beating in would naturally be well to the south- 
ward. 

All went swimmingly till one bell, when “ Light ho!” was cried 
from the port cathead. 

“ Where away ?” shouted the officer of the deck. 

Vox. VII.—No, 2. ll 
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“ Two points on the port bow,” was the reply, when the light dis- 
Appeared as suddenly as it came, and the officer stationed forward went 
aft to report the circumstance. As he was on the point of returning 
to his station, the captain, who was also on deck, detained him some 
five or ten minutes to deliver a mass of superfluous orders regarding 
the duties of his watch (a useless performance and a fatal error), and 
when released the officer hurried forward, and instead of mounting 
the “ horse-block” clambered up on the rail by the port cathead, to 
ascertain, if possible, the strange vessel’s position lately showing the 
light, and as his eyes rose above the hammock-netting they encoun- 
tered the dim outline of a brig under the bows close aboard, and 
shouting, “ Hard a starboard!” the man at the wheel instantly re- 
sponded, when the ship came rapidly to the wind, and possibly might 
have gone clear, but at the critical moment an unauthorized voice 
yelled “Hard a port!” on hearing which the captain immediately 
repeated it to the quartermaster, and port it was; and as the “Consti- 
tution’s” bow fell off in answer to the suddenly-reversed helm her 
head-booms passed between the brig’s masts, the starboard whisker 
raking against the foremast and the port one against the main. Both 
masts simultaneously fell with a crash, snapped off close to the deck, 
and with a light thud, not surpassing that of a small wave striking the 
bow, the English brig “Conservety,” of Cowes, a broken and dis- 
masted wreck, was on her way to the bottom of the Straits. In a few 
moments, with studding-sails gathered in, the frigate hove to with 
maintopsail to the mast and her boats were out searching for the sup- 
posed drowning crew; but failing to discover either the people or any 
fragment of the wreck, they returned and soon were hanging at the 
davits secured for sea, and the ship once more on her course, speeding 
towards the Atlantic, while five hundred men were grieving over the 
untimely end of a brig’s entire crew, occasioned solely by their neglect 
to carry a light. 

A quarter of an hour or so after the ship had regained her course 
I was at my station on the half-deck, when one of the crew brought a 
strange boy aft to where I was standing, at the same time explaining 
that he “had found the boy forward; didn’t know who he was, but 
supposed he belonged to the wreck.” Glancing at a sturdy youth 
about twelve years of age, clad in a sailor’s rough holiday suit, with a 
“sou’wester’’ (apparently new) covering his head, I inquired as to who 
he was and from where he had come, to which he responded, first 
giving his name,— 

“T belong to the brig ‘Conservety,’ of Cowes, loaded with coals 
for the Spanish government, bound to Barcelona,—an’—an’ she was 
such a beauty !” 

“How many people did the brig carry?” I asked, “and were 
any saved besides yourself ?” 
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“There were eight, all told,” he replied. “I don’t know if any 
one else was saved; but when I see you coming right on top of us I 
just thought you was a liner, and I knowed liners never stop for 
nothing, so I just jumped an’ caught hold of the cable and crawled 
through a port; but I was so afraid I would lose my Sunday sou’- 
wester! I wouldn’t have lost it for nothing !” 

“But how many were on deck?” I asked, “and didn’t they make 
an effort to save themselves ?” 

“The captain, mate, me, and another man were on deck,” he re- 
turned, “and the other four were below asleep. I was told to keep up 
and flash the light. I had flashed it once, and was ready to flash it 
again, and had on my Sunday sou’ wester,—I don’t know if anybody else 
jumped. I was bound to save my new sou’wester, and I just jumped 
when I see you a coming on the brig: she was such a love of a brig!” 

Finding it up-hill work to elicit much information, the boy’s mind 
appearing to be about evenly divided between the sou’wester, liner, and 
beautiful brig, I led him to the spar-deck for the captain to overhaul, 
and when I turned to go below he was regaling his listeners with the 
excellencies of the sou’wester and his doubts regarding liners. When 
I reached the main deck a strange man had been found and brought 
aft, and as he appeared bereft of his senses, I took him up to join the 
boy. In a few minutes a second stranger appeared, and one after an- 
other men continued to be discovered by the crew until six men and 
the boy were assembled on the spar-deck before the captain. The last 
man brought aft proved to be the mate, and on his revealing his rank 
the captain inquired if the crew were all saved. 

After counting heads the mate replied, “ Yes, sir ; we are all here.” 

“ But,” said the former, “I thought there were eight people on 
board, and here are only seven: who is missing ?” 

The latter, gazing around in a dazed manner, began to enumerate: 
“There’s me and you, and Tom and Jerry, and Sam and Bill, and the 
boy ;” concluding with “there’s nobody missing ; we are all here, sir.” 

“Then there were only seven on board ?” said the captain. 

“Yes, there was,” replied the mate; “there were eight of us all 
told.” 

“ Well,” returned the captain, impatiently, “who is absent? here 
are only seven.” 

“JT dunno,” responded the mate. “ Bill, you count and see if any 
one is missing.” 

The man designated as Bill at once commenced: “There’s you 
and me, and Bob and Jerry, and Tom and Sam, and the boy: every 
soul of us are here, sir.” 

“ But how can that be?” exclaimed the captain, now thoroughly 
aroused. “You all say there were eight, and here are only seven; 
what’s the matter with you? Who is absent? don’t you know?” 
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“T don’t understand it,” meekly replied the mate, scratching his 
head. “I know there were eight on the brig, and I know they are 
all here, safe; you try it, Jerry.” . 

Jerry, thus appealed to, straightened himself up, and giving-a vigor- ° 
ous swallow to keep his heart down, essayed his task with, “There’s me 
and the mate, that’s two; there’s you and Tom, that’s four; there’s 
Sam and Bill, that’s six; and there’s the boy, that’s seven, an’, an’, 
oh, Lordy! where’s the captain ?” 

“Sure enough!” they all exclaimed with one voice, “where is the 
captain? we forgot all about him !” 

Thus for more than ten minutes had that brig’s crew been racking 
the few brains left them by their recent scare, and with equal bril- 
liancy of intellect the frigate’s captain and a number of her officers 
had puzzled their minds to ascertain the name and station of the miss- 
ing eighth man, without its ever occurring to any one of the number 
that the lost vessel probably possessed a master. 

On reaching the main deck for the seventh time that night, an old 
salt met me at the foot of the ladder with, “I believe one of them 
‘brig’s’ is in the sick bay, sir.” 

Accompanied by the surgeon, I immediately descended to that 
apartment, and there, sure enough, was seated the absent captain ; how 
he got there no one could tell; but there he was, bending forward, 
grasping his left wrist with his right hand, rocking to and fro, appa- 
rently in great agony, and groaning out the words, “Oh, my God! 
Oh, oh, oh, Lordy! Oh, my God! Oh, Lordy! Oh, God !” 

In an instant the surgeon was by his side, and grasping the arm 
inquired where he was hurt, and gently slipping his hand down the 
injured limb exclaimed, “ What’s the matter with you. Your arm is 
all right ; stop that howling !” 

The man suddenly ceased his lamentations, stretched out both 
arms, rubbed his eyes, glanced stupidly about, and on the surgeon’s re- 
peating his question of “ What’s the matter?” replied, “‘ Nothing that I 
know of; but where am I, and how did I get here?” 

That individual was immediately walked to the spar-deck to join 
the band already assembled there, and great was the rejoicing to find 
the brig’s entire crew had been almost miraculously saved from instant 
death, though not one of the number, excepting the boy, could tell 
how he had escaped. Hammocks were furnished, and scon that lately 
imperiled crew were “sleeping the sleep of the just.” 

The next morning, being refreshed by sound slumber and with senses 
restored, the wrecked men were able to give an intelligible account of 
their disastrous accident. They had lost their every earthly possession 
excepting the garments they stood in, but that mattered not, for by the 
good offices of the ‘ Constitution’s” people they were now better off in 
a worldly point of view than at any previous period of their lives, ex- 
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cepting perhaps the captain, who frequently grieved over the loss of an 
old sextant, which happened to be his private property. 

It appeared that on the previous evening the captain and his mate 
had discussed the probabilities of the brig’s position, the former being 
positive they ought soon to make Tarifa light on the southern point of 
Spain, while the latter opposed that idea, believing they were too far to 
the westward ; and it never occurred to either that with the first of an 
easterly wind they would be in the track of one or two hundred out- 
ward bound vessels, keeping the northern shore aboard to avoid the 
strength of the insetting current, nor of the risk they ran by not keep- 
ing more to the southward out of harm’s way, and where they would 
be benefited by the full strength of the stream setting into the Medi- 
terranean at the rate of four knots per hour. 

At eight P.M. they both adjourned to the deck, having previously set 
the watch and sent four men below to their hammocks, and detained the 
boy on deck to flash the light if necessary (a decision highly satisfactory 
to that youth, as it enabled him to indulge in the luxury of wearing the 
Sunday “ sou’wester” an hour or two longer). 

Presently a light was discovered two points on the starboard bow, 
which the captain claimed to be that of Tarifa; the mate dissented, and 
insisted it must belong to some vessel coming out. As a precautionary 
measure the boy, by order, flashed the light, and renewed the turpentine, 
ready to ignite again when necessary. This light, burning only about 
five seconds, was seen and reported by the frigate’s lookout. Keeping 
their eyes on the gradually-increasing light, the captain and mate, 
standing on the weather-quarter in a half-crouching position, with hands 
resting on knees, as seamen are frequently known to do, under the im- 
pression, I presume, that by getting the eyes a foot or so lower they can 
see more distinctly, continued to discuss the question of its being the 
Spanish light, when simultaneously they discovered a huge pyramid of 
canvas towering above them, and throwing up their hands exclaimed, 
“Oh, my God, ’tis a ship!” A moment later, feeling the brig careen, 
and stunned by the terrible crash made by the masts going by the board, 
instinct alone taught all on board to jump, and jump they did; but how 
the four men asleep below ever got on deck not one of their number 
could explain, but they, together with those on watch, found themselves 
hanging to the “Constitution’s” bower-chains, bobstays, and chain-plates, 
all excepting the mate, and one after another succeeded in clambering 
up and crawling through a port, too stunned to make themselves known 
and with insufficient light on the main deck to be readily discovered. 

The mate by a prodigious leap, or some other extraordinary means 
unknown to himself, succeeded in grasping “Old Hickory’s” advanced 
leg, and in his unsettled condition firmly believed it belonged to a 
human being instead of a wooden figure-head, and during several min- 
utes dangled above the water, imploring and cursing by turns “the 
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d—d unmannerly brute” for not assisting him, till, fortunately, a man 
who happened to go into the head, astonished at hearing loud, wholesale 
blasphemy in such an out-of-the-way place, bestirred himself to look 
under the bowsprit, where discovering the nearly exhausted mate, 
he grasped him by the collar, and assisted by others called to his aid 
dragged that officer on board, furiously swearing at the “d—d lubbers” 
for not helping him before; and “as to the cussed fool who refused to 
lend a hand, he would be even with him yet.” When informed that 
the individual he so roundly anathematized was the ship’s figure-head, 
his chagrin at his own stupidity cannot be described, and the subject 
was a very sore one as long as he remained on board. 

An English vessel encountered half-way across the Atlantic refusing 
to relieve the ship of her passengers obliged us to carry them to New 
York, where the British consul yeturned them to their own country. 

The “boy” to the last had grave doubts about venturing to Eng- 
land, as he was afraid he “might meet with a liner, and liners never 
stopped for anything.” 

The United States government, I have been informed, paid the 
brig’s owners a round sum for the loss of their vessel. 


Tuomas S. PHELPs, 
Commodore U.S.N. 
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THE ITALIAN ARTILLERY. 


III. 
(Continued from page 86.) 


PERSONNEL, 


As has been already observed, the practice at the “polygons” is exe- 
cuted by battery, brigade, or division, and in the fortress regiments 
by battalions. The corporals (eléves) in each regiment are united to 
form one special battery or company. The one-year volunteers and the 
non-commissioned officers who are pupils of the military schools are also 
formed into a battery or company for instruction ; these, together with 
the subalterns and the cadres of the regimental staffs, as well as the 
depot companies and batteries, are distributed to the different battery 
brigades so as to equalize the details or “ groups.” 

The cannoneers habitually prepare all the earth-works, etc., necessary 
for the service of the “ polygon,” and if they are very considerable 
they receive the assistance of the engineer troops. The first detachment 
or group remains at the school twenty days, those which follow but fif- 
teen. During this period both officers and men enjoy special exemption 
from all duties which will interfere with or interrupt the practice. 

The operations of the school then cease as far as that regiment is 
concerned until the following year. 

All the artillery companies and batteries of the army corps or ter- 
ritorial districts to which they belong, or in which they are stationed, 
visit the school in regular order, the fortress regiments usually following 
those of the field artillery. The lieutenant-colonel gives his orders to 
the commander of the battery, brigade, or division, or fortress battalion, 
under whose immediate supervision and direction the firing is executed. 

The polygons are variously arranged in Europe, some of them being 
on an elaborate scale, while others are very simple and comprise only 
ordinary appliances. As arule, there are stables for the artillery horses, 
magazines for the ammunition, and store-houses or sheds for the recep- 
tion of the material, and suitable barracks or lodgings for the troops. 


/ 
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In addition there are the following works : 

A redan or redoubt. 

A butt, with the necessary traverses, 

Observatories properly arranged for the officers, who record the 
results of the firing. 

Each polygon has usually three lines of fire, carefully measured off 
and marked by furrows and stakes, by which means lateral deviation 
of the projectiles can be more easily observed. One of these lines is 
for curved fire, another for the direct, and the third for the various 
kinds of indirect fire ‘They must be so arranged that they can be used 
simultaneously, and have a length of at least three thousand metres for 
the first two and two thousand metres for the third. 

The butt is placed at the extremity of and across the line of direct 
’ fire, and serves not only to arrest the shot but also facilitates their re- 
covery for future use. The face of the butt is terraced, and behind it 
are four traverses for the purpose of intercepting shots which may pass 
over. The butt is about ten metres in height, twenty in length, and 
three in thickness; at the top the earth has a slope 4, and is taken from 
a ditch which surrounds it. The traverses are about eighty metres in 
length, three and a uualf in height, with the natural slope. The first is 
eighty metres behind the butt, and the three others behind it, with an 
interval between them, of about forty metres; a triangular ditch in front 
of each traverse furnishes the earth. To facilitate the recovery of the 
projectiles used in the curved fire, six concentric rectangles are traced 
on the ground, the largest being forty-eight metres long and twenty-four 
metres wide; the dimensions of the other rectangles diminish succes- 
sively by eight metres in length and thirteen in width. In addition 
two furrows are cut across the rectangles at right angles to each other, 
and prolonged from sixty to one hundred metres beyond the rect- 
angle on the line of fire, and from thirty to sixty beyond the sides. 
The redan or redoubt is constructed at the extremity of the line of 
indirect fire, and is in all respects a modern earth-work, one side being 
arranged with traverses to intercept an enfilade fire. Those erected 
under the management of General Todleben, at the Russian “ poly- 
gons,” are of very great size, and include all the modern auxiliaries of 
defense and shelter. 

The observatories are of the most substantial kind, in the form of 
bomb-proofs, and placed about fifty metres on either side of the lines of 
fires, so that the officers can see the result of each shot. 

To watch the effect of a breaching fire an observatory is placed in a 
salient of the counterscarp of the redoubt. 


THE TARGETS. 


The targets used are both fixed and movable, and are of the follow- 
ing descriptions : ° 
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1. Circular wooden target 1 m. 20’ in diameter, fixed to a staff 2 
m. 5’ high, bull’s-eye black 0 m. 20’ in diameter. 

2. Rectangular targets of wood or cloth (which is recovered with 
paper) 2 m. 5” painted white. 

3: A cask, attached to a pole 3 m. in height, painted white. 

4. Rectangular targets of wood or cloth, with sizes varying with 
the kind of fire, and the objects they are made to represent, as, for 


example: 
DIMENSIONS. 


Height. Width, 
A soldier kneeling . ° ‘ : - 1m.207 Om. 56” 
A soldier standing . . ‘ : ‘ « Im. 70” 0 m. 56/7 
A soldier lying down . . ° ° - Om. 50/7 0 m. 56/7 
A soldier on horseback . : ° ° - 2m. 60/% Om. 90” 
Ahorse. , ‘ : ° ° ° - 2m.00/ Om. 60/ 
A field-piece . . : . m ; - Im. 50/7 1 m. 30/7 
A gun-limber . : ° . ‘ ; - Im. 50/7 1 m. 30/7 
An embrasure ‘ . : : . - 1m.10’” 8m. 00” 


These dimensions furnish the data for larger targets representing 
companies, squadrons, batteries, etc., which are made by joining and 
grouping the rectangular targets. 

5. Old and unserviceable guns and carriages are used in deter- 
mining the effect of enfilade fire. The practice at the polygons com- 
prises for the field artillery, — 


1. Firing at known distances. 

2. Certain special practices, as with insufficient or imperfect am- 
munition, disabled carriages and in unusual positions, night-firing for 
signals, ete. 

3. Firing at unknown distances. 

4, Battle-firing. 

5. Competitive firing, by the most skilled non-commissioned of- 
ficers. . 

In firing at known distances with the field, mountain, and siege 
guns, the targets are placed against the butt. At unknown distances, 
on the contrary, they are on the ground, at various points. The cir- 
cular targets are used in practice at known distances up to two thousand 
five hundred metres, their centres being three metres above the ground, 
the free space between one target and the next, or the extremities of the 
butt being six metres for “short or mean distances,” two thousand one 
hundred metres and upwards. From one thousand to fifteen hundred 
metres, the circular target is placed at the centre of a rectangle three by 
four metres and from fifteen hundred to two thousand metres, at the 
centre of rectangle four by six metres beyond this distance the circular 
target is removed, and only the rectangle is used of the above dimen- 
sions. In this kind of firing, shots are called “good” which are con- 
tained in a vertical rectangle, having its centre coincident with the 
target, and whose dimensions are as follows: 
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Upto1500 metres . . . . 2m. height. 8 m. base. 
From 1500 to 2000 metres . _ «<e  * im. * 
Beyond 2000 yards . . . | om. = 20m. “ 

The rectangular targets two by three metres are used as follows: 
In shrapnel-firing at known distances, two lines of targets are estab- 
lished, each containing eight of the above rectangles, and consequently 
two by twenty-four metres. The interval between the targets is about 
twenty metres. In order to better mark the bursting-point of the pro- 
jectiles, four bannerols six metres in height are planted parallel to and on 
either side of the line of fire, the interval between the bannerols is fifty 
metres, and they are fifty metres from the line. 

In the ricochet fire, ten rectangular targets are placed by pairs, in 
the intervals, between two adjoining traverses of the redan or redoubt. 
Good shots are those which strike within a rectangle eight by one 
hundred metres, measured along the crest of the parapet. 

For the indirect breach fire, six or eight rectangular targets are 
used according as the cuts are to be horizontal and vertical, or the fire 
be for the purpose of demolishing the upper half of a wall. In the 
first case the target is four by twelve metres and in the second two by 
eighteen metres. 


THE FIRING. 


All field, mountain, and siege guns and mortars are used at the 
polygons, and at some of them the sea-coast guns, although as a rule 
the fortress artillery execute the firing with the latter at the sea-coast 
stations. The field and mountain batteries use their own proper ma- 
terial in firing at known and unknown distances, as well as in battle- 
firing. In the practice of the cadres of each group, however, the same 
guns are used by each, in firing at the same distances. The result of 
this practice is most carefully recorded for each piece, either of the 
batteries or those belonging to the polygons. 

Before commencing the practice, a careful inspection is made to de- 
termine the exact condition of every gun, carriage, and platform ; the 
implements and equipments and all the earth-works, etc., are put in 
complete repair. Subsequent examinations determine fully the effect 
of the firing on the material. Having prepared everything, the prac- 
tice commences and is executed without exception as follows: 


FOR FIELD AND MOUNTAIN ARTILLERY. 


1. Practice by the cadres at known distances. 
2. Practice by the troops at known distances. 
3. Special practice by cadres, 

4, Practice by cadres at unknown distances, 
5. Battle-firing by troops and cadres. 
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FOR FORTRESS ARTILLERY. 


1. Constructing the earth-works, ete. 

2. Practice by cadres at known distances. 
3. Practice by troops at known distances. 
4. Special practice by cadres. 


The Practice at known or Measured Distances. 


This practice is executed for the purpose of ascertaining how far 
theory and practice agree, or the difference between real and simulated 
firing, and also to determine the most practical rules and precautions, 
the observance of which, in the service of the various guns, will give 
the best results. During this practice, account is taken of the accuracy 
and mode of action of the different projectiles. From these observa- 
tions the corrections are based, on which the success of the firing de- 
pends. During the practice of the cadres, the corporals (pupils), and 
the one-year volunteers, the corrections in aiming, etc., are made to 
correspond with the results obtained at the target, which are telegraphed 
to the battery by the officer who marks and recovers the shot. On the 
other hand, the firing of the troops is corrected by means of observa- 
tions made by the chiefs of pieces and men, and those of the officers 
who direct the firing. As soon as the battery is in position for firing, 
the commander indicates the kind and object of firing that will take 
place, and the distance of the target ; he repeats the rules that he deems 
necessary, and adds such observations as he thinks will promote the 
regular progress of the instruction. He distributes the personnel for 
the service of the piece, and specially dirgcts that in using the breech- 
sight the tables of fire be scrupulously followed, unless he orders to the 
contrary. 

The men not required for the service of the piece are united in 
the vicinity and on the windward side, at the most favorable point for 
observing the effect of the shots. When all is ready for firing they 
are rejoined by all the cannoneers except those who are to fire the guns. 
A part of the men are sometimes stationed near the target so as better 
to observe the result of the firing. As soon as the officer at the target 
signals that all is ready, the battery fires one round from each gun, 
commencing on the right, or leeward flank, but with sufficient interval 
between the shots to properly note the results. When the last gun has . 
been fired the officer at the target signals to cease firing, whereupon the 
men return to their guns, where they are questioned by the officers,— 
the chiefs of pieces by the captain,—who correct their observations and 
give the necessary explanations. 

In the practice of the cadres, the result of each shot may be com- 
municated to the battery. During the practice with shrapnel, an officer 
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and several non-commissioned officers are sent to the vicinity of the 
target to note the bursting-point of the projectile, which they do by 
means of the bannerols, planted outside of, and parallel to, the line of 
fire; they record the results, which are immediately communicated to 
the battery, and compared with observations made there for the purpose 
of testing their accuracy. 


REGULATING THE DIRECT FIRE, 


The fire is considered regular when the proportion of one hundred 
shots which strike the target corresponds sensibly to the indications 
given in the table of fire. The data of these tables must be considered 
as most exact, and suitable for regulating the firing under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, and must be employed in commencing the practice, unless 
the commandant of the polygon orders to the contrary, as, for example, 
in cases where corrections are evidently necessary. In firing, if the 
first shot has a deviation equal to or in excess of twice the zone, 
which should contain one-half of the shots, or in other words, has a 
deviation equal to four times the probable deviation, the firing ceases 
momentarily, and the data used in pointing the other pieces is rigorously 
verified. If no error in data is discovered, then the sight must be 
modified, so as to correct the firing of all, from the deviation observed. 

2. When at a measured distance the first two shots give, under 
the same conditions, an error greater than twice the probable error, the 
third shot must be corrected. 

3. When the first three shots deviate in the same direction, the 
fourth shot must be corrected, provided one of the deviations is twice 
the deviation probable. . ; 

4. If the first four shots deviate in the same direction, the fifth 
must be corrected, no matter what the deviation may be. 

In these different cases the correction is made by assuming as a 
basis the mean deviation observed, and applying it to all the pieces. 
If in the successive rounds of the battery one particular gun gives a 
constant deviation in the same direction, the correction need be applied 
only to that piece. When the fire has been thus rectified, if it is ob- 
served that there are still repeated deviations in the same direction, five 
or six consecutive shots are fired, and the mean error taken as a basis 
on which to make the corrections. When the accidental concurrence 
<of all causes of disturbance results in an abnormal shot, it will not be 
considered in estimating the mean error. 

All the results of the firing, together with the corrections made, are 
the subject of a special report. In indirect breach-firing the command- 
ant prepares a rough sketch of the scarp wall, on which he marks the 
points struck, as determined by co-ordinates, measured at the target, 
and telegraphed after each shot. After the daily practice the captain 
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refers briefly to the firing, calling attention to the principal conditions 
and peculiarities of the results, adding such rules and observations as 
seem to him most useful, The officer at the post of observation records 
all the shots, noting the deviation in accuracy, range, and height of burst- 
ing-point, and everything which will enable those at the battery to fully 
correct their observations. During the practice with shrapnel he places 
a man on the alignment of each pair of bannerols, one hundred and 
fifty paces outside of the line of fire, who observes the pasgage of the 
projectile and who signals the height of the bursting-point above the 
ground, and whether in front of or beyond the target. 

As a rule the observers communicate with the batteries by means 
of the telegraph, but they are always furnished besides with signal-flags. 


SPECIAL PRACTICE OF THE CADRES. 


This includes certain kinds of fire, not of frequent occurrence in 
service, and also practice, when the ordinary materials are wanting or 
of an inferior kind. In the selection of these exercises the colonel of 
the regiment must give preference to firing, the effect of which it is 
most difficult to explain verbally, and which consequently it is more 
important to execute practically. Each year the cadres of the fortress 
regiments must practice breaching, and in the field artillery regiments 
curvated fire, ete. In addition, both the field and fortress regiments 
practice night-firing, with fire-balls, shells, mortars, signal-rockets, ete. 

Firing at movable targets and using spherical projectiles with rifled 
guns, firing from disabled carriages and even without carriages and by 
means improvised to replace them, all form a part of the special practice. 


FIRING AT UNKNOWN DISTANCES. 


The object of this practice is to teach the officers and men to regu- 
late the firing by means of the firing itself, or in other words, without 
determining the distance by geometrical measurements; this is done 
ordinarily by estimating the distance, and then firing a few percussion- 
shells to verify it. When this is done the firing is regulated as in the 
practice at known distances. As a rule, the practice with shrapnel is 
not commenced until the distance has been thus determined. The in- 
struction in firing at unknown distances is given to the cadres and 
corporals (pupils) and mounted batteries of each brigade or group. 
Each captain must conduct the firing at one of the prescribed distances, 
and if this is not practicable, then the captain who has superintended 
the judging distance drill during the year conducts it. All the officers 
of the brigade or group must be present during this practice. 

When everything is ready at the post of observation the firing com- 
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mences. As soon as each officer and man has had time to attentively 
note the point of fall of the shell, the captain faces them from the 
target, and while those at the post of observation are measuring the co- 
ordinates of the shot, questions each one as to the result, in order to 
determine whether the shot was “short” or “ not short,” and if not short, 
whether it was “ good” or went beyond the target. 

Having settled these points and made any necessary corrections in 
the pointing, the firing is continued in the same way until two good 
shots are obtained with the same elevation, when the firing with shrapnel 
commences. 

The following rules, written at Colfurito, and revised by Captain 
(now Major) Mario Torré of the First Regiment of Artillery, to whom I 
am indebted for much valuable information, will explain more fully 
the method of firing at unknown distances : 

1. The object of this firing is to determine the distance approxi- 
mately by means of percussion-shells, after which the firing with shrap- 
nel commences. 

2. The practice must take place on all kinds of gfound, under dif- 
ferent atmospheric conditions, and with targets, representing infantry, 
cavalry, and artillery, in dispersed and close order. 

3. The distance is comprised between six hundred and fifty and two 
thousand one hundred and fifty metres, and is first estimated by the 
eye; each officer and soldier being required to state it; after the firing 
is completed it is accurately measured with the telemetre. 

4, The targets have a total front of not to exceed twenty metres ; 
twenty metres in front of the target a line is traced, and twenty metres 
outside the target, and from a point fifty-four metres in front to fifty- 
four metres behind the target banners five metres in height are planted, 
the interval between them being five metres. These are graduated 
with broad horizontal strips to enable the officers at the point of obser- 
vation to better determine the height of explosion. 

5. The officer at the target measures and records the deviation of 
each shot, and telegraphs the result to the major in the following words, 
“short” or “not short,” adding “good” when a shell has struck the 
target, or between the target and the lines twenty-four metres in front, 
or a shrapnel has burst in front of the target within eighty metres of 
it, and not more than four nor less than one metre above the ground ; 
good shots are made known to the major alone by a private telegraphic 
signal. When the shell-firing is completed the target is examined, the 
holes counted, and then quickly covered with paper for the shrapnel 
fire.’ 


11 was struck with the employment of these words, which are used so as to con- 
vey no special meaning to those at the guns; for example, a shot ‘‘ not short’? may 
be either “‘ good” or a bad shot; the major alone knows by means of the private 
signal whether it is ‘“‘ good’’ or not, and when two good shots have been obtained at 
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6. Two good shells at the same elevation are necessary before the 
distance can be considered approximately determined for shrapnel. 

7. The order to commence with shrapnel is the only indication 
given to the captain, beyond his own observation, that two “ good” 
shots have been obtained with the same elevation. 

8. Before concluding the fire of shrapnel four good shrapnel shots 
must be made at the same elevation. As soon as the firing is satisfac- 
tory atone distance, the battery shifts to another point, where the 
practice is resumed. 

In changing the elevation of a breech-sight for the purpose of 
getting the range the following rules must be observed : 


RULES, 


1, All estimated distances will be reduced by one hundred metres, 
and the elevation given for the distance thus diminished, as estimated 
distance twelve hundred metres, firing distance eleven hundred metres. 
If a good shot does not result, of course it will be necessary to increase 
or diminish the range, and the quantity by which this is done will 
depend on the supposed distance of the object. 

2. For all distances up to one thousand metres, by one hundred 
metres ; for distances between one thousand and two thousand metres, 
by one hundred and fifty metres ; for distances between two thousand 
and the extreme range, by two hundred metres. 

3. If the resulting shot is “short,” the distance or elevation is in- 
creased as prescribed in rule 2; if still short, a second increase by same 
rule. Suppose now the shot is “ not short,” the captain must decide 
whether it is “ good” or has gone beyond the target ; if satisfied that it 
is “ good,” he fires a second at the same elevation. If, on the contrary, 
he thinks it is “long,” he sets the tangent scale at an elevation corre- 
sponding to a mean between the last two shots. 

In the following table a practical example explains the method of 
varying the range. The distance is estimated at nine hundred and 
fifty metres, therefore by rule 1 the first shot must be fired at eight 
hundred and fifty metres; this proves to be “short”; the elevation is 
now increased by one hundred metres as per rule 2, and a second 
“short” is the result ; it is again increased by the same quantity, and 
the third shot is “ not short.” The captain now knows that unless the 


the same elevation he orders the shrapnel fire to commence. But the officer in 
charge of the guns can only determine a good shot by actual observation, and therefore 
before making any variation in elevation he must satisfy himself that ‘‘ not short”’ 
is also not good, otherwise he is only continuing his error; accordingly he is not only 
on the alert himself but questions those about him, and thus every man is made to 
feel that he is in a measure responsible for the firing, and the attention and interest 
are maintained. 
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ammunition is defective the distance must correspond to an elevation 
between thirty-four and thirty-eight millimetres, or else must be thirty- 
eight ; following this rule he fires at the mean of the two preceding, 


and establishes the range at one thousand yards. 
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The foregoing record is kept by the officer at the guns, and the fol- 
lowing by the officer at the target ; a careful comparison of these with 
each other, and the rules given before, will explain the method. 
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These reports are sent in daily after the practice, and are eventually 
laid before the artillery committee (Rome), passing through the inter- 
mediate artillery commands. At Rome they are scrutinized with such 
care that any deviation from the correct rules or doctoring of the 
reports is detected, and the officer who conducted the firing is called on 
to explain. 

To give an idea of the care taken in teaching officers and men to 
work their guns under all circumstances it will be interesting to relate 
that on one occasion at Colfurito the batteries were ordered into posi- 
tion on low bottom-land ; heavy rains the night before had covered 
the ground, and the storms of several days before had made it very 
soft; the grass was high, and on the whole was as bad as possible. At 
each step the horses went in up to the knee, and finally the lead-team 
of the last piece stalled, the off horse sinking so deep that he fell and 
lay down. After vainly attempting to go on the lead-team was un- 
hitched and the stalled horses released ; meanwhile the gun-carriage 
had gone down several inches, but such is the lightness of the 7 c.m. 
gun that the wheel-team, after some effort, succeeded in dragging the 
gun into position. Here the firing continued for an hour, and I 
watched with great interest the effect of the short heavy iron trail. 
But one seemed to sink much during the practice, the other scarcely 
at all. 

The Italians have an excellent way of pulling the lanyard, which 
is knotted at one end, and instead of a fixed handle has a sliding 
cylinder of wood; the cannoneer pulls the lanyard taut with his left 
hand, and by sliding the cylinder up and then suddenly down, till it 
strikes the knot and explodes the friction-tube. I observed this was 
also the practice in Russia and Austria. From the battery I went to 
the target to witness operations ; the party consisted of an officer, the 
telegraph operator, and several soldiers on the flank of the target, and 
distant about one hundred yards. Before each shot word is telegraphed 
from the battery, and all are then on the alert until the projectile has. 
exploded, when the result is recorded. 


BATTLE-FIRING. 


This closes the practice of each brigade, and is the final test of the 
progress and skill of each battery; the artillery commanders of the 
territory and regiment attend these practices. On the day appointed 
the batteries take the road in the vicinity of the polygons, in all respects 
equipped for the field. The targets represent field guns, with the can- 
noneers, officers, and sergeants mounted. Cavalry and infantry in line, 
or as skirmishers, and all placed at different points in the neighborhood. 
The trial is entirely competitive, and is conducted, as it would be in 
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battle, at distances which must be determined after the guns are unlim- 
bered. After each kind of fire the targets are examined and the result 
noted. The battery shifts its position, drawing nearer, thus shortening 
the distance (as would be the case were the enemy advancing) and opens 
fire again. After firing with shell, shrapnel, and canister, the practice 
concludes, The successful battery has the honor of public mention in 
orders, and the sous-officers receive a small pecuniary reward (as they 
do, in fact, in the practice at known distances and the indirect fire for 
breaching). The morning of June 25 was certainly most unfavorable 
for artillery practice, a high wind, accompanied by a drenching rain and 
mist. With the major commanding the brigade, I rode to a point about 
one mile from the village at 4 A.M. Here we found the batteries, and 
the Tenth, under Captain Torré, was at once ordered into position on a 
hill near the adjoining village of Taverne, at an estimated distance of 
seventeen hundred metres from the target, which represented a company 
of infantry in line. In this position the battery remained seven min- 
utes, firing sixteen percussion-shells; the first shot was fired in six 
seconds, and the range established within three minutes after unlimber- 
ing, the wind blowing fiercely across the line of fire; result, thirty-six 
hits. The battery’advanced about four hundred metres and opened on 
4 target representing cavalry. Getting the range with four percussion- 
shells, sixteen shrapnel were fired, four hundred and thirty-three hits ; 
time about the same. Again advancing the battery to within eight 
hundred metres, sixteen shells were fired at infantry targets; time, three 
minutes, one hundred hits. Finally, at four hundred metres, four 
rounds of canister at infantry, the result of which I did not learn. 
Most of the bullets of the shrapnel completely penetrated the target, 
which was of wood one-quarter inch thick. The other batteries fol- 
lowed Captain Torré’s, but I did not witness the firing. The value of 
battle-firing is expressed by w, and is determined as follows: 

«=the number of hits. 

y = time taken to determine range. 

z= time of firing after range is established. 

As the time occupied in firing, or rapidity of fire, is considered twice 
as valuable as rapidity in establishing the range, we have the following 


. zx 
equation ; ——-=. 
ot 
2 


In unlimbering and preparing the guns, serving the ammunition, 
regulating the fuses, etc., the officers and men were cool, precise, and 
skillful. No artillery officer could have witnessed this practice without 
being fully impressed with the splendid progress made by the Italians. 
Since I visited Italy they have added a 9 c.m. (8.7) Krupp steel gun to 
the field artillery, which, in point of skill, will now match any of the 
field artilleries of Europe. 
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Competitive practice of the most skilled non-commissioned officers. 


This takes place after the battle-firing, and is for the purpose of 
stimulating the non-commissioned officers in learning how to manage 
their guns. 

The commandant of each battery and company selects two non- 
commissioned officers, most distinguished by good conduct and excel- 
lence in marksmanship ; each has a special gun and detachment for its 
service, and must be able to use the telemetre in measuring distances. 

The distances are as follows: Field guns, 800 metres; mountain 
guns, 400 metres; siege guns, 600 metres. 

The targets are rectangular, three metres in height and four metres in 
width, with a bull’s-eye one-tenth of a metre in diameter. A miniature 
of this target, drawn to a scale, is kept by an officer, who locates on it 
the shots by means of their co-ordinates. After the firing, the vertical 
and horizontal zones, containing fifty per cent. of the shots, are deter- 
mined. The width of the horizontal zone, multiplied by the width of 
the vertical zone, containing fifty per cent. of the shots, will give the 
area which contains twenty-five per cent. of the shots fired, and the 
chief of piece for which this surface is the least wins the prize. For 
this he is entitled to wear a distinctive badge, provided the zone, which 
contains fifty per cent. of the shots he has fired, is not double that given 
in the tables of fire corresponding to the distance. He is obliged to 
contend again the following year, and loses his title as a skilled gunner 
unless he is successful in two consecutive trials, He is then named in 
orders, and his badge is publicly conferred with appropriate ceremonies. 

The appointment and promotion of officers and non-commissioned 
officers are arranged as follows: 


NON-COMMISSIONED OFFICERS. 


These are drawn from two-sources, viz.: the ranks and the instruc- 
tion batteries and companies. 

In order to be appointed corporal a soldier must have served half a 
year, and have passed through the corporal’s school ; and to be eligible 
to the higher grades, the higher non-commissioned officers’ school here- 
tofore described. 


OFFICERS—APPOINTMENT. 


The officers of the artillery are appointed from the ranks, the Mili- 
tary Academy, Turin, and civil life. 

Those from the ranks are sent to the schools at Parma and Modena, 
and are commissioned officers of the train companies. As a rule, nearly 
all the graduates of the Military Academy, Turin, enter the school of 
application of artillery and engineers as second lieutenants; they may, 
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however, pass into the infantry and cavalry, and those whose standing 
is very low do this. If they graduate from the school of application, 
they enter the artillery as first lieutenants, 

Civilians of technical education, that is, who have been educated at 
a polytechnic as civil engineers, pursue a special course of artillery 
study to prepare them for the artillery and engineer school which they 
enter. 
Those lieutenants of artillery who do not pursue the course of study 
at this school are not promoted to be first lieutenants until the infantry 
officers of the same date from the Military Academy, Turin, are pro- 


moted. 


PROMOTION. 


Lieutenants must serve two years before they are eligible to the next 
grade, captains four years, lieutenant-colonels three years, and colonels 
two years. 

In time of war this rule is not enforced. 

Promotion is general throughout the artillery and according to sen- 
iority ; an exception is made in the case of officers commissioned from 
the school, Modena, whose service is confined to the train companies ; 


they seldom rise above the grade of captain of train. 
Lieutenants who have not passed through the artillery and engineer 
school must undergo an examination before promotion to captain, and 


all lieutenants are examined in fencing. 
The following is the examination of the lieutenants who have not 


passed through the artillery and engineer school. The examination is 
written, oral, and practical, viz. : 


First Lieutenants of the Field and Fortress Artillery. 


Written examination, Italian 3 hours. 


Oral examination, arithmetic and geometry . ‘ . 20 minutes. 
Geography , 15 
Topography ° ° 10 
Construction of batteries. ; ye Se 
Fortifications 15 
Organization of the ailry and ins employment in the 

field . . ; : . 26 
Artillery material ‘ : ; : . 26 
Pointing and firing ; ‘ 20 
Administration of a company or dinathinsdak, ° . 


Hippology 10 


Time 
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Practical Examination. 


Practical manceuvres and instruction. Time indefinite. 


First Lieutenants of Trains. 


Written examination, Italian ‘ ? : ‘ ; 3 hours, 
Oral examination, geography . . ‘ : . 15 minutes. 
Topography ‘ ‘ > 
Organization of the atillery and its cmlepums: | in the 

field . ‘ ‘ . : ° ‘ ‘ a) 
Artillery material . ° ‘ ‘ ° ° « 
Pointing and firing .  . ° . 20 
Administration of a company ar detachusent . . 16 


Hippology . 10 
Total time ° . ° ° ° . Lhr. 50m. 


Practical Examination. 


Practical manceuvres and instruction. Time indefinite. 


Captains of artillery are examined in the game of war before being 
promoted major,—they are given a problem, usually respecting the 
attack or defense of some portion of Italy, in which the candidate 
takes the réle of commander of the forces, or of critic after the game 
has been played by others. Annually a commission assembles at the 
headquarters of the general commanding for the examination of can- 
didates for promotion; the president of the commission is either the 
general commanding the territorial artillery or engineers. In the 
Italian artillery the officers perform all duties save those of the train, 
which, as has been observed, are reserved for officers promoted from 
the school at Modena. The rule is to commission young lieutenants in 
the fortress regiments, where they serve from two tp four years ; thence 
they pass to the field artillery regiments, or are detached for service at 
some of the artillery commands or establishments; thence they go 
into the field artillery regiments, changing again, when practicable, 
after four years. 

This rule is general, and its object is to secure to each officer the 
greatest practical experience. 

The excellent artillery material of the Italians, and the intelli- 
gence and esprit of the officers, is a sufficient proof of the soundness 
of the principle. 

Officers who show uncommon skill at the arsenals are sometimes 
continued on this duty beyond the prescribed time; on the other hand, 
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those who manifest but little aptitude or zeal are often changed to other 
duty before the expiration of this period. The militia officers of artil- 
lery commanding batteries are those who have retired from service or 
resigned from the artillery. No inexperienced officer occupies so re- 
sponsible a position. The lieutenants from the one-year volunteers 
furnish the additional lieutenants required to place the batteries and 
companies on a war footing. They serve for a year and as soldiers 
under the surveillance of the officers of the regiment,—passing through 
the school for one-year volunteers, they then serve for six months (one 
year I believe now) as lieutenants of artillery, when, if their course 
has been satisfactory and they pass the requisite practical examinations, 
they are commissioned as officers of complement, and on the outbreak 
of war join their respéctive batteries and companies. 

Several of these young officers were at the firing-school, Colfurito, 
at the time of my visit, and were both zealous and accomplished. 


MOBILIZATION. 


In the event of war, a sufficient number of major-generals, chosen 
from those who have been promoted from the artillery, are appointed 
to command the artillery of the several armies. A lieutenant-general 
is the chief of all the artillery. The staffs of these officers are taken 
from the entire artillery by selection. The necessary maps, etc., are 
furnished by the general headquarters, and the generals, with their 
respective staffs, must be en route to the place of rendezvous of their 
commands within four days after receiving their orders, and it is 
expected that their headquarters will be established and in operation 
at least two days before the arrival of the different artillery brigades. 
In the mean time, the purchase of horses by commissions, consisting 
of one artillery officer and one veterinary surgeon, is begun, and the 
horses thus collected are disposed of in the following manner : 

1. To complete the batteries to six guns. 

To form the detachments and sections of train for the division and 
army corps, staffs, and those of the artillery and engineers and com- 
missariat and bread columns. 

2. To complete the batteries to eight pieces. 

The hospital trains. 
Division artillery parks. 
General headquarters. 
Headquarters of the army. 

3. The army corps artillery parks, 

The hospital and army artillery park trains. 

On the receipt of the orders to move, the batteries and detach- 
ments must march, whatever their formation, which is completed if 
necessary at the place of rendezvous, where the horses and material 
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are forwarded. The commanders of the regiments are required to see 
that the material for the different services is ready. 

The order for mobilization issues from the war ministry direct, and 
is addressed to all commanders and commanders who by their instruc- 
tions have special duties in connection with mobilizing the army. The 
territorial commands, also the territorial commanders of artillery and 
the artillery directions, must give to the staff of the operating army a 
number of the officers under them, receiving in return a supply from 
the strength of the reserve. This must not, however, interrupt the 
regular operation of these commands. The officers and men on leave, 
in the reserve or militia, are called in by a royal decree, and must 
without delay present themselves at the nearest military district, where 
those belonging to the artillery receive an overcoat and haversack ; 
they report to their respective regimental depots and to the special 
artillery companies the same day, if possible, when their outfit is com- 
pleted. To fill up the train companies of the artillery a number of 
the cavalry reserves are sent to the field artillery for service as drivers. 

In time of peace the artillery regiments collect in their magazines 
all that is necessary for clothing, equipping, and arming the men on 
leave, or who are in the reserve or militia; this property is in charge 
of the depot company, and is systematically arranged for easy distribu- 
tion as the men arrive. 

The latter are now thoroughly instructed and afterwards distributed 
to the batteries or train companies, as may be expedient and as vacan- 
cies occur, 

Every fortress regiment must also keep in its magazines all that is 
necessary to complete the equipment of the men of the reserve, those 
on unlimited leave, and the five militia companies attached to it, and 
to bring the companies from a peace to a war footing. When the 
order for mobilization is received, the special duties of the fortress 
regiment are: 

1. To fill all deficiencies in their magazines, depots, ete. 

2. ‘To equip the men called in, and put the companies on a war 
footing. 

3. To prepare the mountain batteries for service, 

In other respects the general orders in reference to mobilizing the 
field artillery are followed. The wagons and material for the trans- 
portation of the intendance of an army are stored at central points ; 
consequently the men and animals of the train companies for this ser- 
vice are at once dispatched to their destination, which, as has been 
previously stated, is known beforehand. 

The following table shows the number of batteries and companies 
and the officers, men, and horses necessary to place the Italian field and 
fortress artillery on a war footing: 
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Total artillery 116 | 42,496 | 81,124 | 70 


ITALY—REMARKS. 


The organization of the Italian artillery is but a type of the other 
artillery organizations of Europe. Everywhere is found a special bu- 
reau of the war ministry charged with the administration of the artillery, 
with which that of the engineers is frequently united. In fact, the 
intimate connection between these two arms of the service, so noticeable 
throughout all Europe, is nowhere more so than in Italy. The officers 
have a common origin in education, and, as far as possible, their service, 
which has its widest separation in the mere details of the lower grades, 
is brought into perfect harmony with increased rank and experience, 
and in the artillery and engineer committee finds a unity which is mu- 
tually and highly advantageous to both, and to the service generally. 
The artillery staff is likewise a feature of organization common to all 
foreign artilleries, and, as in Italy, includes a number of officers in ex- 
cess of those needed with the troops. The name may be wanting, but 
the principle is fully and universally recognized. The spirit of the 
Italian organization is the widest cultivation of its personnel, and, as 
far as possible, this is reached by periodical changes of station and ser- 
vice, the officers first serving in one branch and then in another. 

In the field and fortress artillery the distinctive features are the in- 
struction batteries and companies, the duties of train, the absence of 
horse artillery, the armament of the cannoneers, the peculiarities of the 
stable management, and the coast and veteran companies. 

The instruction commands are also to be found in Germany and 
Russia, and greatly facilitate the education of both officers and non- 
commissioned officers, and at the same time the establishment of uni- 
formity in drill and discipline. The train companies of the field 
artillery regiments no doubt constitute a defect in the organization of 
the field artillery, for there is certainly but little similarity between the 
duties of the artillery and those of the train, and there is an absurdity 
in calling officers and men artillery soldiers who have nothing to do 
with the artillery service ; further, the existence of the train companies 
in the field artillery regiments occasions comparisons between the offi- 
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cers of the train and those who are not which is productive of some ill 
feeling. 

Under these circumstances it would, no doubt, be better to separate 
the two services by forming two regiments of train of the thirty train 
companies, or else the latter should be turned over to the intendance 
department, leaving to the artillery the performance of its legitimate 
duties. 

That the Italians have no horse artillery is due to economical con- 
siderations, the peculiar topographical features of the country, and the 
difficulty of procuring horses, the supply being insufficient for even the 
peace organization. 

In this connection I will remark a peculiar feature of stable man- 
agement in Italy, which was also observed in the artillery stables of 
the Turks at Constantinople, viz.: the straw bedding is removed but 
once in forty days. As much of the manure as possible is taken away 
every morning, and a little fresh straw used as a top-dressing. This 
practice was apparently productive of no illness among the horses, for 
of all the animals of the Tenth Regiment at Caserta, near Naples, in 
the month of June, there were but ten in the infirmary, and these were 
suffering from kicks and colds, ete. ! 

The Italians feel that they have obviated the necessity of horse 
artillery by the adoption of the 7.5 centimetre gun, which with its car- 
riage and limber loaded is the lightest field-piece in Europe, and avail- 
able even in the mountains. Still, as the plains of Lombardy and the 
lower valley of the Po would no doubt be the theatre of any serious 
war in Italy, many officers feel that a heavier gun will be necessary 
even for that purpose, and the adoption of the 9 c.m. Krupp field gun 
is, perhaps, a step in that direction. 

Arming two, three, and five of the gun detachments with the car- 
bine constitutes with the French an exception to the universal custom 
of giving cannoneers no firearms. The idea is to keep off skirmishers, 
—a duty properly devolving on the battery supports. 

There is no feature of the artillery tactics essentially different from 
our own. The advantages of the coast company and that of the vet- 
erans are apparent. The one in performing the practical work of the 
experimental committee becomes thoroughly familiar with all improve- 
ments, and in turn furnishes instructors; the other provides suitable 
employment for faithful soldiers, who, without being fit for active 
service, are of well-known integrity, and therefore as fully qualified as 
younger and stronger men for the duties assigned them. 

The plan of instruction is most excellent, being fully adapted to the 
wants of the service, and progressive throughout. The system of 
giving out themes, conducting conferences, and concluding all branches 
of practical and theoretical instruction by examination is intended to, and 
in reality does, bring every officer and non-commissioned officer under 
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the surveillance of his superior, and neither ignorance nor idleness is 
passed over. But these are not characteristic of the Italian artillery, 
which is essentially enthusiastic and highly intelligent. In the report 
on artillery material, which will supplement this on organization, it 
will be seen that the Italian time-fuse is second to no other, and that 
the Italians claim to have discovered the process of making steel-bronze 
guns simultaneously with General Uchatius, of the Austrian artillery. 
Their sea-coast guns are a skillful combination of the Rodman plan of 
cooling with the English of reinforcing by heavy bands, and the 
French (Reffeye) system of breech fermeture. 

Finally, an attractive feature of the artillery service in Italy is the 
bonhomie and camaraderie of the officers, who under their field-offi- 
cers resemble united families, where all are on the best terms. Native 
grace and politeness have much to do with this, and the military cour- 
tesy, which recognizes the superiority conferred by rank alone, is never 
wanting even in the lowest grades, 


J. P. SANGER, 
Captain First Artillery, Brevet Major U.S.A. 





THE ADVENTURES OF HARRY MARLINE; 
OR, NOTES FROM AN AMERICAN 
MIDSHIPMAN’S “ LUCKY BAG.” 


CHAPTER X. 
(Continued from page 112.) 


STRANGE as this conversation may appear between captain and first 
lieutenant, it was an every day-occurrence. Old Barnacle would talk 
back, and the captain, though always the first to begin the controversy 
and say something to enlarge the first luff’s wart, was very careful not 
to go too far for fear of losing the services of so good an officer. He 
knew his own deficiencies, and also knew that “Old Wart-nose” was a 
prime seaman, and that the ship could not do without him. A good 
first lieutenant is a rare thing in the navy, and when a captain gets one 
he should make the most of him. 

“T don’t know, Mr. Barnacle,” said the captain, “whether you 
intend to reflect on me or not by your remarks ; perhaps you think you 
know more than I do about a ship?” and, putting his arms akimbo, 
he looked at Mr. Barnacle in an egotistical manner, as much as to say, 
Can you have the impudence to entertain such an absurd idea for a 
moment ? 

The first luff was a very plain-spoken man, and would have told a 
king what he thought of him if he had been asked to do so, so he quietly 
replied, “I not only think, Captain Marvellous, that I know my pro- 
fession better than you do, but I am sure of it; and I say it without in 
the least intending any disrespect to you, sir.” 

Mount Vesuvius in an eruption could not have looked more angry 
than did our captain at this announcement, and he sarcastically replied, 
“ Perhaps you consider letting go an anchor without a buoy attached to 
it a sample of your seamanship, when you have had the whole day be- 
fore you to do it in?” 

“T still reply that we had no time to bend the buoy-rope, Captain 
Marvellous.” 

“Time, sir!” he replied, “it requires no time to bend a buoy-rope ; 
I will give you a proof of it, Mr. Barnacle, and then perhaps you will 
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admit I do know something about such matters. When I was acting- 
master of the frigate ‘Horsefly’ we were standing into Callao Bay, 
where the ships were crowded together twice as close as they are here ; 
our anchor had been ‘ cock-billed,’ and they were about to give the order 
from the quarter-deck to let it go, when I sang out to hold on, that the 
buoy-rope was not bent. ‘Never mind the buoy-rope,’ said the first 
lieutenant ; but I considered it of so much importance that I took the 
end of the rope in my hand, put a dozen yarns in my mouth, and 
jumped down on the anchor. I had no sooner got seated on the arm 
of the anchor than the first lieutenant thundered through the trumpet 
to ‘let go,’ and let go they did, and down I went with it to the bottom, 
in nine fathoms water ; but I held on, sir, like grim death, and never 
once thought of letting go. After the anchor had settled, I went 
quietly to work and bent the buoy-rope with as much care as if the 
anchor had been hanging to the bow; and not only that, sir, but I 
stopped the end back with a neat seizing, notwithstanding a large shark 
was attacking me all the time I was at work, and I had to keep him 
off with my right foot. When I got through I arose to the top of the 
water, and found that the ship had veered out fifty fathoms of chain, 
and the men were aloft furling sails. I looked at my watch, and found 
that I had been down under water exactly three minutes and ten 
seconds.” 

“T wonder the shark did not keep company with you,” said Mr. 
Barnacle; “they are rather dangerous customers under water.” 

“ He would have done so, Mr. Barnacle, but I threw him my boots, 
and one of them stuck in his throat, and while he was trying to get it 
down I stuck my pen-knife in his left eye, and he went off in another 
direction.” 

‘Sharp practice that, sir; and I must confess the idea never struck 
me before to send some one down with the anchor to bend the buoy- 
rope; the next time I will think of it, and give our master a chance to 
distinguish himself.” 

The idea of sending our master down after an anchor, and to bend 
the buoy-rope, struck the captain as so absurd that he burst out laugh- 
ing, and fortunately regained his good humor just as an English officer 
came alongside from the admiral’s ship to inquire where we came from, 
and to offer us the courtesies of the harbor. 

The gentleman who came to perform this piece of service was by 
grade a lieutenant, and the most perfect exquisite I ever laid my eyes 
on. Our lieutenants looked like rusty old hulks alongside of him, and 
then when he began to talk and flirt about his white hemstitched 
pocket-handkerchief, the veriest dandy we had on board (our second 
master) could not hold a candle to him. When he ascended the side 
and saluted the officer who received him, he turned round towards the 
bow, and, taking out a peculiar-looking eye-glass, made a minute sur- 
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vey of the ship, below and aloft, and then paid the quarter-deck the 
same patronizing attention. 

“'Twemendous ship, ’pon my ’onor,” es exclaimed, “ one of your first- 
wates ; I suppose scantling of a three-decker, eh? and all that. Bless 
my onl ! vewy remarkable size frigate. No doubt one of those, aw! you 
used in the last scratch with the English ?” he said, turning towards Mr. 
Bluff, who, with his thumbs stuck in his waistcoat pockets, and his 
right eye half closed, was eyeing the individual to see what genus he 
belonged to. The last question rather woke him up, and he answered, 
rather quickly, “No, sir; she is one of the frigates we captured from 
you last war.” 

“Aw! ’pon my soul!” said the Englishman, nothing discon- 
certed, “I was not haware that you ’ad that ’onor before. I was 
thinking, aw! that the ‘Chesapeake’ and His Britannic Majesty’s ship 
‘Shannon,’ Captain Brooke, was the honly time you hever ventured to 
hengage one of hour frigates ; perhaps she was taken by a squadron ?” 

“T will take the liberty to refresh your memory, sir,” said Mr. 
Bluff (looking fierce), “and send you a list of the vessels we captured, 
if you will favor me with the name of your ship.” 

“ Aw! don’t trouble yourself, sir; shall be ’appy to see you on 
board, and all that; foine frigate, no doubt; do me the ’onor to pre- 
sent me to the captain,” and Mr. Bluff trotted the exquisite up to Cap- 
tain Marvellous, who was standing on the poop to receive him. 

“ Hadmiral Blazer’s compliments, and all that, sir, and would be 
’appy to be of hany service to you; wishes to know if you ’ave met 
hany of His Majesty’s cruisers, and if you ’ave hany news.” 

“No, sir,” replied the captain; “we have not met any English 
ships; the news we bring from the United States is rather stirring ; 
the election returns have not all got in, but fourteen counties were sure 
for Jones, member from Annapolis, and no doubt he would be elected 
by the largest majority ever given in the United States ; Colonel Haw- 
buck has been elected mayor of Norfolk by a majerity of ten, being the 
closest election between the Whigs and Democrats we have ever had. 

“There has also been a large fire in New York,” continued the 
captain, “and over twenty houses burned, and the President has 
vetoed the bill for planting a row of poplars along the avenues.” 

“ Aw! the Governor, I presume, you hallude to; very intewesting, 
’pon ’onor! The hadmiral will be delighted to hear it all, and ’appy 
to see you on board the flag; foine ship, and all that, sir. Sails well, 
eh?” 

“Yes,” said the captain, “seventeen knots an hour off the wind, 
and fifteen knots close hauled.” 

“?Pon my soul! quoite good for a fwigate. The hadmiral sails well, 
—one of Boodle’s models, you know,—nineteen knots large, seventeen 
close ’awled.” 
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“‘T hope the admiral is well, and enjoys good health,” replied the 
captain, rather outdone by the Britisher. 

“ Aw! yes, quoite well; that is to say, no, He don’t henjoy very 
hexcellent ’ealth ; he’s one of the hold fogeys, you know, and ’as water 
hin ’is legs. Sawbones, the surgeon, taps him hevery day, takes hout 
six gallons of water; he’s to be hinvalided in May, sir. Vice-Admi- 
ral Ginblock takes his place, you know. Aw, good morning; ’appy 
to see you on board.” And so the petit maitre took his departure, 
leaving behind him a strong smell of cologne. 

+ I wondered if this kind of officers composed the British nayy. 
Certainly I thought such a looking chap as that would not be worth 
much on hard boat service, but when I came to know more of the 
English navy I found (like ourselves) that they had a certain set of 
dandies fit for nothing but to dance attendance on admirals, while men 
without influence worked hard during their whole lives without 
scarcely advancing a step. 

We were visited by officers from the French and Dutch fleets 
also, and in a short time after the American consul came on board, 
bringing us news that the commodore of our squadron was in these 
waters, and was waiting our arrival to make a flag-ship of us, as he had 
nothing larger than a sloop-of-war in the squadron. The captain did 
not seem at all pleased with this piece of intelligence, though the lieu- 
tenants seemed to rejoice at it. They had great hopes of seeing the 
whole of the Mediterranean, as the commodore was very fond of going 
about, while it was well known that our captain had no taste for sight- 
seeing, and would rather live in some cheap port to save his money. 
He adored a sixpence more than a Feejee Islander loves human flesh, 
and a dollar always looked to him the size of a cart-wheel. Even 
Frangois Jean Julien Pettit Pois, after his promotion to the high office 
of captain’s cook, was heard to exclaim, “ Mais il est impossible to 
mak’ so many differen’ zing from one bone of ze ham when you ’av 
cook him over one, -four, ten time; and “ze soup de grille” (which is 
made by holding a chicken over a bucket of water and let him crow) 
may be ver’ goot for ze captaine ov ze fregat Americaine, mais it won’t 
do nevaire pour un captaine Francaise wizout ze vermacelli.” 

Much to the regret of every one an order was issued that all the 
midshipmen should be on board the ship by sunset, and the curses in 
the steerage were loud and deep among the oldsters against such an 
arbitrary curtailment of their liberties ; but they were not wanting in 
fertility of invention among that crowd, and half a dozen plans were 
already proposed to evade the captain’s orders, 

Every one was for getting on shore whose duty did not keep them 
on board, and the day after our arrival the streets of Gibraltar 
were crowded with American officers, some dashing along on hired 
horses seeking the country, or bound to Algesiras, others scrambling 
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up the sides of the rock, and bound to the great cave said to commu- 
nicate with the Hill of Apes on the opposite coast of Africa, and a 
majority of them whiling away time in the cafés and at the billiard- 
tables. 

It is not my intention to write a description of the Rock of Gib- 
raltar. Mr. Spicy has written a book, and I am told has described 
every stone and piece of mortar in the fortress. Mr. Spicy was some- 
thing of an antiquary in his way, and could always be seen running 
about with his basket and hammer, procuring specimens of everything 
interesting with which to enrich his cabinet at home. There is very 
little chance for an officer to distinguish himself in a literary way, as 
nearly every ship that goes to sea carries one or more learned gentle- 
men, either as chaplain or commodore’s secretary ; and as the object of 
these voyagers is to benefit their health and travel, they are always to 
be found in the most out-of-the-way places, carrying away all the 
knowledge to be obtained, and leaving none for those who come after 
them ; they are perfect cormorants in the way of picking up infor- 
mation, and often steal that which has been picked up by some one else; 
as Mr. Bluff sarcastically remarked of them, “They always stand by 
to paint the expression of a dead fish’s eye after a navy officer have 
cotched him.” While such a score of scribblers invade the navy, it 
would be useless for any one to attempt writing a book of travels—they 
would soon get possession of the pages and transfer them to their own 
lucky bag. 

I must refer my friends to a perusal of Mr. Spicy’s journal, enti- 
tled “ Notes of Travels through Europe, Asia, and Africa, with De- 
scriptions of the Manners and Customs of the Inhabitants thereof ; 
also a Geological Description of those Countries, including an Interest- 
ing and Startling Encounter with Fleas near Jerusalem.” 

Some persons might think I was disposed to be malicious if I in- 
formed them that the only part of Africa ever seen by Mr. Spicy was 
Apes’ Hill as we came through the Straits, and that he never saw Asia 
at all. He writes very fluently about his researches in Africa, speaks 
of his friends, the Tibboos and Sacatoos, and hints something about 
having eaten a stuffed elephant in company with the emperor at Tim- 
buctoo. I myself often heard him talk of his trials while traveling 
over the unexplored parts of Africa, and the risks he ran from the 
horrible animals with which the country was filled, and so curious was 
I to get a peep at a journal so full of wonderful incidents, that I must 
confess to having used rather disreputable means to gratify my curios- 
ity. One day, when I was requested by the chaplain to take a trunk 
and bundle on shore for him, a small roll of papers fell out into the 
bottom of the boat and got soaked with water. I was quite annoyed 
for fear that he would think it carelessness on my part, and took them 
up with the intention of drying them. How natural it is, when you 
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pick up a sheet of paper with writing on it, to cast your eyes over the 
leaves ; at least I have always had a weakness that way, and I have 
noticed the same failing in others, particularly in women. On this 
occasion I could not resist the curiosity (that was almost devouring me) 
to read the manuscript I held in my hands. I felt convinced that I 
should be sick if I did not gratify myself, and rather than be sick and 
thereby annoy the doctor I determined to remain well and enjoy myself 
reading the chaplain’s journal. I have never regretted the circumstance, 
for I derived information from those pages not to be found in any 
work of travels or in any encyclopedia. I took out my watch-bill and 
copied the whole thing carefully, intending that no one should be any 
the wiser of the theft, and drying the manuscript, I returned it to the 
bundle. I have taken a good deal of pains to inquire if Mr. Spicy 
ever published that particular manuscript among any of his journals, 
but I found that the article in question remained unpublished, and but 
for me would likely have remained buried in obscurity. I feel convinced 
that Mr. Spicy will ever remain indebted to me, if he reads these pages, 
for the pains I have taken to make his adventures known to the world, 
and the world will be much indebted to me for bringing to light so 
much valuable information about a country that has always been a 


sealed book. 


CHAPTER XI. 
VERY STRANGE AND WONDERFUL, IF TRUE. 


Ir appears that. Mr. Spicy was sent abroad by a certain society, called 
the “ Warming-Pans,” or “The Society for the Diffusion of that Comfort- 
able Article, the Warming-Pan,” among the tribes of Negroes in the 
interior of Africa. A very important part of his mission was also to 
collect information on the history of the banjo, supposed to have been: 
brought originally from Africa, and now attracting much attention in 
our large cities. At the Negro Minstrel’s Academy, etc., it has always 
been a mooted point whether the musical instrument in dispute was in- 
digenous or exotic, and that fact, I am told, has been discussed and set- 
tled by Mr. Spicy in a pamphlet of six hundred pages. In the follow- 
ing journal no mention, however, is made of the banjo, and only a 
passing allusion to the success he met with in the diffusion of warming- 
pans among men, but there are some matters equally as interesting, if 
not more so; and if the reader has the time to spare, he could not do 
better than look over the journal ; he will add to his stock of geograph- 
ical knowledge, and learn the history of a people heretofore unknown 
to him. 

The pages in question are entitled,— 

“ Adventures in Africa, by the Rev. Eli Spicy, LL.D., A.SS., 
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P.P.C., and Vice-President of the Warming-Pan Society for the Dif- 
fusion of the Warming-Pan among the tribes of our Colored Brethren 
in the Interior of Africa, with a treatise on the Manners and Customs 
of the Natives thereof. Together with an outline of a Treaty con- 
cluded between the United States and a Princess of Africa, etc.” 


Mr. Spicy’s NARRATIVE. 


In the year 1818 I was a young man, and had just graduated from 
a divinity school. Having no influential friends to help me along, I 
was obliged to make my way in the world as best I could. 

Shortly after graduating I was introduced to a Mr. Smiler, who 
was president of a society recently formed for the purpose of rescuing 
the nations of Africa from their state of bondage. His official title 
was “President of the Society for the Diffusion of Warming-Pans 
among our Colored Brethren,” and the society was at that moment fit- 
ting out an expedition to the coast of Africa, to sail from Baltimore in 
the brig “ Creole.” 

Wahen President Smiler found that I was a graduate in divinity he 
shook me warmly by the hand, and said in a most emphatic manner, 
“Young man, Providence has thrown you in my way at an opportune 
moment, not only for your own good, but also for the benefit of the 
great cause which I have so much at heart. You have your way to 
make in the world, and the door is open for you to enter upon the path 
that will lead you to fame and happiness ; for what greater happiness 
can there be than to contribute to the welfare of the millions of our 
fellow-men who are held in mental and physical bondage in the be- 
nighted regions of unhappy Africa ?” 

“Pray, sir,” said I, “explain to me the objects of the expedition 
which is soon to sail from Baltimore.” 

“Well,” he replied, “ we are fitting out a fine brig of four hundred 
tons, commanded by an experienced old seaman, Captain Cringle, who 
is well acquainted with the African coast, and although he has realized 
a large fortune in diamonds, gold-dust, and ivory by his many voyages, 
yet the captain is anxious to make another voyage in the cause of 
philanthropy. The vessel is fitted with every comfort and conven- 
ience for passengers and for trading with the natives. We have put on 
board six hundred warming-pans, which will be found very useful in 
those regions where the climate is so changeable, furty bales of blan- 
kets, fifty boxes of glass beads, forty saddles, two fire-engines, sixty 
coal-scuttles, two hundred boxes of dried codfish, twenty barrels of 
peanuts, four tons of pumpkins, four tons of dried apples, sixty Argand . 
lamps, ten tons of bricks, eight bales of flannel drawers, eight bales of 
flannel shirts, sixty suits of oil-cloth coats and trowsers, sixty nor’ west- 
ers, one box of tracts, ten boxes of Bibles, six dozen shovels and 
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tongs, six dozen pokers, twenty cooking-stoves of the latest pattern, 
and a large quantity of Shaker-made carpeting, very thick and warm. 
This is the list of the cargo going out in the ‘Creole,’ and a more 
judicious assortment, considering the climate, was never selected. 

“We cannot,” continued Mr. Smiler, “ offer you a large salary, for 
we hope that those who engage in this great work will look for com- 
pensation by Divine Providence hereafter, but I will tell you what we 
can do, Captain Cringle is an old whaleman, and will take out with 
him a whaleboat fitted with harpoons and other appliances. He will 
probably fill up a large part of his vessel with oil before he returns, 
and I will guarantee you one-sixth of the profits in case you conclude 
to accompany the expedition.” 

I did not hesitate to accept Mr. Smiler’s offer, for, thought I, what 
better chance could a young man ask than this? Besides, I can write 
a book of travels and publish it when I return. 

“We must not lose any time in securing your berth,” said Mr. 
Smiler, “for fear some one else may get ahead of us.” So down we 
went to the pier where the “ Creole” was lying, and repaired on board. 

Captain Cringle was sitting on a hatch, rebottoming an anciert pair 
of trowsers, while a lady, who was introduced to me as Mrs. Captain 
Cringle, was washing dirty linen (very dirty at that) on the quarter- 
deck. | 

In response to my introduction to the captain, that worthy said, 
“ All right! Ever strike a whale ?” 

“No, sir,” I replied; “I never had the pleasure of seeing one.” 

“Qld lady,” said the captain, “blow, and let him hear what it is 
when they sing out, ‘There she blows!” Whereupon Mrs. Cringle 
sent forth from her such a sound, between a sneeze and a whistle, as 
would no doubt have made any old whaler feel happy. 

“ Ever eat buzzard ?” inquired the captain. 

“No, thank God!” I replied. “I never did, and hope I never 
shall.” 

“Fine buzzards though on the coast,” said the captain. ‘“ After 
you boil ’em eight hours, roast’em six, then put ’em in a stew-pan over 
the fire for twenty-four hours, then mix ’em with codfish and potatoes 
and plenty of mustard, you never eat nothin’ better, provided you 
don’t eat nothin’ for twelve hours.” 

“Very likely, sir,” said I; “but I don’t think I’ll try it.” 

“Can you take a trick at the wheel ?” 

“No, sir; I don’t play cards; I never made a trick in my life.” 

“Wife,” said the captain, “ greenhorn.” 

“ Yes, sir,” I said ; “truly Iam a greenhorn at sea; but as I am 
going passenger, I shall not require the accomplishments you speak of.” 

“You kin wash, I hope?” said Mrs. Cringle, “for darn my kittens 
if I don’t get enough to do to wash my old man’s clothes.” 
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I was about to back out and give up the cruise when the captain 
remarked, “ Plenty gold-dust and diamonds where I’m goin’; plenty 
ivory.” 

That settled me. Gold-dust and diamonds could not, of course, be 
procured without hardships, so I said, “ Will you show me the cabin ?” 

“ Well,” said the captain, “it’s full of pervisions just now, but by 
the time you come aboard it will all be cleared out and be ship-shape 
and Bristol fashion. Ever shoot an albatross?” he inquired, changing 
the subject. 

“No, sir; I never saw one.” 

“Wife, show,him how an albatross hollers in a gale,” whereupon 
the old woman gave the most unearthly shriek to which I ever list- 
ened. 

Well, thought I, this is'an interesting party, but perhaps they are 
better than they look to be at first sight. 

I inquired of Mr. Smiler how they fared on board the vessel, when 
the captain spoke up, “Oh, everything you want in the world; got 
Admiral Coffin’s cook,—sailed with me six years.” 

I could ask no more than that, and we bade the captain and his 
lady good-morning. 

“ Fond of singing?” said the captain, as we moved over the side; 
“bring a copy of Dibdin’s songs, and a needle-case to mend your clothes 
—voyage pass like winkin’.” 

“A queer fish that,” I remarked to Mr. Smiler, after we had quitted 
the vessel. 

“Yes, sir,” said Mr. Smiler; “but just as good as gold. Heisa 
sincere Christian ; but I was not aware that he sung secular songs; I 
must inquire into that. But you will have several missionaries and 
their wives on board, so you will not want for company, and we will 
supply you liberally with books.” 

My arrangements for the voyage were soon made,—one trunk car- 
ried my worldly goods,—and I went on board the “Creole” on the 
morning of the day appointed for sailing. 

I was shown into my cabin by the steward, the captain and Mrs. 
Cringle being just then engaged in bending the mainsail ; but, heavens, 
what a place in which to make a voyage! - There were but four berths, 
and not an air-port to be seen. A smell of onions, codfish, and tobacco 
pervaded the apartment powerful enough to knock one down. How- 
ever, I was in for it; there was no retreat, and I sat down and waited 
for the captain to show me my bunk, till I was driven on deck to get 
a breath of fresh air. 

When I reached the deck I saw the mate coming on board with 
six sailors all pretty drunk ; these, I learned, constituted the crew ; but 
the thoughts of the diamonds and gold-dust reconciled me to the situ- 
ation, although I could not help wondering how it was if Captain 
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Cringle had all the wealth for which Mr. Smiler had given him credit, 
that he should go to sea in such a vessel and with such a crew. 

At about noon Captain and Mrs. Cringle commenced to make sail 
on the brig, the pilot came on board, and all was ready to cast off from 
the wharf. I. wondered what had become of the missionaries who were 
to be my fellow-passengers ; but they did not appear, and I supposed we 
would pick them up at some point in the bay. At length I asked the 
captain if he should wait for them. 

“Never wait—sail at twelve,” was the answer. “ Did you ever eat 
sturgeon ? got some for dinner,” and he gave the order to cast off. Mrs. 
Cringle was doing all the hauling on the braces, the captain and mate 
were aloft making sail, and the pilot took the wheel. 

The captain sang out to me from aloft, “ Ever pull ropes? no haul, no 
sturgeon,” which I did not understand then, but did at dinner-time. So 
we sailed from Baltimore, and I found myself the only passenger. 

We anchored for the night off the mouth of the Potomac to let the 
crew get sober, for the captain, Mrs. Cringle, mate, and the pilot had 
worked the vessel down to that point. 

Next morning the crew succeeded in getting up the anchor, and we 
sailed for Cape Henry with a fair wind. Next day, after discharging 
our pilot, we steered to the southward and eastward to strike Cape Blanco, 
on the African coast somewhere about the latitude of twenty-one north. 
In half an hour I was so sick that I offered the captain every cent I had 
in the world if he would put me on shore, but his answer was, “‘ Never 
put ashore,” and I supposed myself left to die, for not a soul came near 
me for five days, when I recovered sufficiently to crawl on deck, where 
the sea air revived me. 

I found Captain Cringle sewing in the seat of a pair of trowsers, 
for it seems it was his custom to burst them out every time he went 
aloft, while his wife was engaged in strapping a block, having just 
finished putting a width into the spanker, which was lying beside her. 

“ Alive?” queried the captain, glancing up at me. 

“Yes,” said I; “and feel as if I would like to peck a bit.” 

“Never peck,” said he. “ Lobscouse ready in half an hour, gull 
pie second course, peanuts for dessert.” It seems that one day, while 
it was nearly calm, the captain had managed to kill a dozen gulls, on 
which he was now about to regale the ship’s company. 

I was glad to hear dinner announced, and sure enough we had 
lobscouse with a vengeance. I could not even “peck a bit” at the 
scouse or the gull-pie, but I thought the latter delicacy must be very 
much like buzzard. 

For four successive days we feasted on lobscouse, when I began to 
think I should prefer a change. So one day I ventured to remark, 
“Captain, it strikes me your cook does not make much of a variety. 


I thought you said he had been cook to Admiral Coffin.” 
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“So he was,” answered the captain, “off and on for six years,—that 
is, he was one year on and five years off; but the admiral never ate 
anything but lobscouse for breakfast, dinner, and supper. That’s the 
reason this cook makes it so well. He is like the man who was so 
perfect on the hand-organ, having played it for twenty-seven years.” 

We got nothing but lobscouse while I sailed in that brig, and I 
learned to detest the very name of Admiral Coffin. 

We had a prosperous voyage across the Atlantic, its monotony 
being varied by Mrs. Cringle strapping blocks, taking the wheel, 
mending sails, holystoning decks, in fact, doing everything except what 
a woman should do, while her husband spent much of his time in 
repairing his trowsers. 

One day we had a heavy squall, and it blew quite briskly for 
several hours, during which time it became necessary to reef down the 
sails. Mrs. Cringle led the way aloft, and jumped to the weather- 
earing, while the captain took the lee one. The old woman said she 
always made it a rule to keep dead to the windward of Cringle on all 
occasions. 

It was the custom of Captain Cringle, whenever he went aloft with 
his wife, to sing out, “ Wife, let’s hear yer blow,’ when she would give 
a shriek like a steam-whistle. 


(To be continued.) 
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ACROSS THE NEW NORTHWEST IN 1860. 


PART II. 


In the Indian horse-races the owners rode their own horses; their 
race-course was around the high bluff back of our camp, the distance 
about four miles. The skill of the rider was exercised in getting speed 
out of his horse for so long a distance. The Indian ponies were not 
cheap when you paid money for them,—I paid fifty dollars for a good 
one. They were cheap when you traded beads, calico, ammunition, and 
the like, for the reason that the Indians could get these articles only 
from the traders, who charged very high for them,—calico a dollar a 
yard, ete. As said heretofore, these Indians ride well, and ride the 
balance-seat, a system of riding which, while giving the rider great 
freedom of action and position, has its disadvantages, in that the rider 
must keep constant watch of his horse, as the following incident will 
show. Whilst walking on the plain near Fort Benton I saw a young 
warrior galloping towards the gate of the fort; he was handsomely 
arrayed in feathers and paint, riding a very fine pony, which was 
bridled only with the leather lariat fastened to the lower jaw, no 
saddle; as the Indian passed me he made a flourish with his Indian 
whip; just at this instant, an Indian coming out of the fort gate 
allowed his gay-colored blanket to fly in the wind, the horse turned 
very suddenly, and threw the young warrior with such force that he 
was badly injured. 

Shortly after our arrival at Fort Benton the Nez Percés confirmed 
the report that “ Sitting Bull,” with several hundred warriors, was east 
of the Black Hills, waiting for Captain Raynolds’s surveying party. 
These Nez Percés Indians were on their return from the Yellowstone 
country, where they had been on their annual hunt. Their residence, 
as is now well known, was west of the Rocky Mountains. They were 
the most intelligent Indians I saw on this trip; each warrior carried a 
rifle, whilst a number of bows and arrows were found with each party. 
Cadott, our Indian hunter, was the only other Indian I saw carrying a 
rifle. We were told that these Nez Percés fortified their camps every 
night, and that twenty of their warriors (about the number in each 
party) were a match for all the Indians on this side the mountains that 
could readily be assembled at a time to fight them. They certainly 
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looked and acted as though they, rather than the Blackfeet, were masters 
of this country. 

Whilst waiting for our transportation to get in shape for our overland 
trip, one of our officers, two American Eur Company employés, and 
myself went over on the Teton River deer-hunting; we started back 
for Fort Benton early one afternoon; after traveling about two hours 
on our return it began to dawn upon the officer and myself that we 
were circling; in short, that the Fur Company’s men, who were acting 
as our guides, were lost. We halted and discussed the situation for 
some time. The officer and I judged from the contradictory directions 
pointed out as the ones leading to the fort by the Fur Company’s men, 
that they were both completely bewildered. Though a perfect stranger 
to this open country, I insisted so strongly that I could lead straight 
to the fort that I was allowed to try. Ina few minutes we struck 
the main trail for the fort. Not only on this occasion, but on many 
since, I have been able to take and follow the exact direction desired 
on open country. I think this was due to my early training. I was 
born and “brought up” on the prairie. My earliest recollections are 
of hunts on the boundless prairies of my native State, Illinois. When 
we arrived almost in sight of Fort Benton we met a large party of 
Indian warriors, fully armed. Their arms were single-barreled shot- 
guns,—the barrels cut to two feet in length,—bows and arrows. These 
Indians made signs for us to halt. We halted. They came all around 
us. Although we did not know their disposition, we knew it was best 
to appear as if it were friendly. They asked to see our guns. We at 
once handed them to them. They took the guns, cocked them, and 
aimed them at us. We of course treated this as a joke, but I cannot 
say we liked it. Finding we took things pleasantly they returned our 
guns and rode off, well satisfied with their grim joke. 

Our transportation with which we were to cross the mountains con- 
sisted of about twenty-five ox-wagons (prairie-schooners), one six-mule 
team for headquarters, and a pack-train of about one hundred and 
fifty animals, small mules and ponies. Getting these animals together, 
and giving Mullan’s oxen time to recuperate, delayed us till the 4th of 
August,—a very late date to start as large a command as ours across the 
mountains. 

A pack-train was a new thing to some of us, and we at first took 
great interest in the “packing up” for the start. If one can keep his 
temper he will be much amused at the sight of packing and starting 
such a train as we had. Every Indian pony as well as every mule has 
a manner and character of its own; they manifest these outwardly in 
various ways,—one kicks with his near hind foot to the front, another 
stamps with his near forefoot, another kicks with both hind feet to the 
rear, another jumps up and comes down stiff-legged on all fours, some 
bite, some kick with all four legs, singly, in pairs, and even all together. 
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When you, for the first time, watch a packer who, having blind- 
folded the mule, presses his knee against the side of the animal, and 
draws the cinch until you think his ribs will certainly break, you 
heartily sympathize with the mule,—of course you are watching the 
packing of your precious mess-kit,—but when you see the packer take 
off the blinder, nimbly spring aside to avoid the vicious kick he knows 
is coming, and you see the mule rush for the nearest tree, striking it 
with such force as to knock himself clear off his feet, fall over on his 
side, roll over on his pack, and kick himself free, you lose all sympathy 
with a pack-mule then and forever. 

The first day’s march out from Fort Benton was twenty-six miles 
to the nearest water in sufficient quantity for our command, although 
there were small springs, about seventeen miles from Benton, of brack- 
ish water. The soldiers were unaccustomed to marching; the day be- 
coming very hot, we had a badly straggled command. We learned 
after we made this hard march that we might have made a seventeen- 
mile march up the river, and a second of thirteen across to the twenty- 
seven-mile camp, thus making in two days a distance we almost killed 
men and animals to accomplish in one. To encourage the soldiers the 
officers with the companies walked instead of riding, as they might 
have done on their private horses. The commissary cattle had been 
allowed to precede us. When we came to the springs where we ex- 
pected to lunch and get water, we found that these animals had been 
permitted to trample all through them, and thus render the water 
utterly unfit for use. That alkali plain was indelibly impressed upon 
our memory. The nights in this elevated region being very cold even 
in August, the stragglers were enabled to reach camp during the night. 
We did not make anything by this forced march, having to lay over 
a day to recuperate men and animals. On this march, as on all future 
marches, Major Blake rode ahead to the next camp we were to occupy, 
leaving the actual command on the march to the next senior officer : 
his mule-team followed him. He pitched his tent near, but often with- 
out regard to the command. He usually arrived in camp before noon; 
the command arrived between 2 and 4 P.M. He never marched us 
severely after this first day ; our marches afterwards averaged thirteen 
and a half miles a day, not counting days which we laid over. We 
laid over at least one day in two weeks. Our marches after the first 
were all pleasant, and we enjoyed them greatly. Since we got into 
camp several hours before dark, there was ample time every day to get 
a good bath, and to fish or to hunt. The water in the streams near 
which we camped was cold, clear, and without alkali, the trout-fishing 
often very fine. The hunting was not always good, Mullan’s party 
having frightened the game away from the vicinity of the road. Only 
one grizzly was seen: he was stampeded by a drummer-boy who hap- 
pened to be some distance in advance of the command. The weather 
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was simply perfect the whole time we were in the mountains. Every 
member of the command except the quartermaster had as pleasant a time 
as men ever had in crossing the mountains. The hills were often steep, 
so that teams had to be doubled, and at times the company on detail 
with the wagons applied the skill they had acquired ascending the 
mountains to “cordeling” the wagons up the steep ascents or checking 
their too rapid descent. 

Our route led up the west side of the Missouri, crossing the small 
streams which flowed into it from that side near their heads. We 
saw the river occasionally only, and then in the distance. “ Bird 
Tail Rock,” a prominent landmark, was apparently a day’s march away 
for nearly a week. So clear is the atmosphere that the eye is com- 
pletely deceived in regard to distances. 

The afternoon that we camped at the base of “Bird Tail Rock” 
one of the officers and I ascended it. The rock proper rises above a 
steep mound, whose top is three or four hundred feet above the sur- 
rounding country. The rock, which covers the whole top of this 
mound, is of basaltic formation, with vertical sides, two to three hun- 
dred feet high. The ascent of the rock can only be made through 
narrow crevices, which occur at intervals in the perpendicular sides, 
As we were ascending one of these crevices, walking on a ledge just 
wide enough to move in single file, a deep gully on our left, we met a 
herd of mountain sheep descending on the same ledge. As they met us 
the leaders hesitated a moment as if to turn, when instinct, I suppose, 
telling them that to turn would be to precipitate the whole band into 
the deep chasm to our left, they made a rush and a scramble along the 
perpendicular rock on our right, and went racing over our heads. It 
was a wonderful sight, and one to take one’s breath away. A misstep 
of asingle goat would have been fatal to us. As soon as we got our 
nerves restrung, which seemed but a moment, the herd came into 
view on the open ground at the foot of the rock, yet they were several 
hundred yardsaway. We fired but missed; they were out of range before 
we could reload. The view from the top of this rock takes in many 
miles of the Missouri, a long range of the Rocky Mountains, and the 
plain in the direction of Fort Benton to the limits of human vision. 
It is one of the most extensive and grandest views in North America. 

The road led along and across the Prickly Pear River for several 
marches, and was hilly and rough, but the camps were excellent,— 
abundance of “good wood, water, and grass.” About this time 
one of the Jesuit fathers, who had been a missionary for eighteen years 
in the Flathead and Blackfoot country, visited our camp and brought a 
few vegetables for the officers. We crossed to the head-waters of the 
Little Blackfoot River, one of the heads of Clark’s Fork. The springs 
which formed the head of this stream were only a stone’s throw from 
those which form the stream flowing into the Missouri. The pass (since 
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called Mullan’s Pass) is certainly one of the easiest to cross in this 
region. The road followed down the Little Blackfoot to Deer Lodge 
Creek. The Little Blackfoot was frequently obstructed’ by beaver 
dams, thus rendering the crossings of it muddy and difficult. The 
Deer Lodge Creek coming in from the south is a fine, clear, broad 
stream, more of a river than the Little Blackfoot. Deer Lodge Prai- 
rie, through which the creek of this name flows, was the first open 
country met since leaving the plains of the Missouri. . From our camp 
on this prairie to the mouth of Hellgate River the route led down this 
river, which flows through alternate woods and prairie, handsome parks. 
The descent is a gentle incline, which we all remarked would form a 
perfect route for a railroad, as well as that Mullan’s and Hellgate Passes 
were natural passes for such a road. The camp made on Gold Creek 
(now Rock Creek) was an especially pleasant one. The water was icy 
cold, the brook-trout in great abundance and finely flavored. The 
black sand which formed the bed of this stream showed that it had 
been properly named. It rises between two white-topped peaks of pure 
quartz rock, so white that they are often mistaken for snow-peaks. 
We remained three days in the Bitter Root Valley (now called Missoula) 
to recuperate our stock before attempting the difficulties of crossing 
the lofty Bitter Root Range of the Rockies. 

In this valley, which is watered by the Hellgate and St. Mary’s, or 
Bitter Root, Rivers (which rivers form Clark’s Fork of the Columbia), 
Mullan had wintered his stock upon the native grasses and shrubs. 
The previous winter was a very severe one, yet the snowfall in. this 
valley was so light that his cattle had grown fat running out and living 
on what they could pick up. The surrounding mountains are so high 
they protect the valley. Small patches of snow were visible (in Sep- 
tember) in shady places on their sides, and ice was obtained for us whilst 
camped here. Mr. Owens, the Indian agent at the St. Mary’s Indian 
Reservation, brought us some large, fine vegetables, the first that many 
of us had eaten since leaving civilization, and they were the first large 
vegetables many of us had seen. The road led down Clark’s Fork for 
about three marches, when we crossed this river and began the ascent 
of the Bitter Root Mountains. The route led up the St. Regis Borgia, 
a mountain torrent so tortuous in its course that we crossed it every few 
hundred yards. Mullan had found great difficulty in making any kind 
of a wagon-road down this stream. It certainly did not strike us as a 
favorable route for a railroad. The Bitter Root Range is still the un- 
solved problem of the Northern Pacific Railroad. The descent of this 
range towards Coeur d’Aléne was much gentler than the ascent. During 
this descent we frequently saw “blazes” on the trees out of reach of a 
person on horseback. We were informed that these “ blazes” were made 
by Mullan’s party when moving towards Clark’s Ford in November 
past, whilst dragging their extemporized sleds by hand, and that they 
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were made at the usual height above the snow, about three feet. If this 
were true, and there was no reason to doubt it, our friend and companion, 
Dr. Cooper (who had some time before reported the snowfall in these 
mountains not to exceed three feet), had miscalculated the snowfall here 
ten or twelve feet. 

In this region Mullan had “ cached” his superfluous baggage and 
supplies; both officers and men were on the lookout for these “ caches.” 
The latter being the more numerous were apt to find them first, and 
not only to find them, but to make use of certain of their contents. 

Captain Lendrum’s company, with which I was on duty, had 
charge on one of these marches of the wagon-train. The duty con- 
sisted principally in helping “ stalled” teams out of the mud or up the 
steep ascents. On this occasion the captain, with the greater part of 
the company, had kept with the head of the train; I had a few men 
with me bringing up the rear. There had been more or less drunken- 
ness among the men for several days, so that I watched my detach- 
ment closely. Unfortunately for the captain, he was not so vigilant. 
When night came many of the teamsters and the whole of his part of 
his company were very much “under the weather.” The road was 
muddy, on which account the train had become scattered, so that the 
rear of it camped where night found it. Early in the morning I got 
my men up and started the rear of the train. We soon overhauled the 
advanced portion, which was irregularly parked near the main camp. 
A few teamsters and one or two non-commissioned officers were up and 
trying to get things going, but most of the men could not be awakened 
at all. A whisky “cache” had been found the day before, and it had 
proved too much for all hands. It was my first and last experience 
of the total defeat of a command by “ John Barleycorn.” 

That Major Blake was mad, and that he expressed himself in vig- 
orous English, can readily be imagined. We rolled the whole detach- 
ment into the ice-cold stream which flowed by, and very soon had the 
men on their feet again. 

About fifty miles from Coeur d’Aléne Mission we passed through 
a redwood forest; every tree would measure over five feet in diameter, 
and appeared to be three hundred feet high. Certainly the sun had 
not thrown his rays beneath them for centuries. The grandeur of this 
forest is indescribable in words. The good Jesuit fathers and their 
docile Indian wards welcomed us at Coeur d’Aléne Mission with fruits 
and vegetables. We were also most noisily welcomed by the hundreds 
of “coyote” dogs, half cur and half wolf, who seemed to make up in 
their numbers for the lack of other domestic animals. These dogs 
were reputed to be able to steal a ham from under a cook’s head with- 
out awakening him. Our experience confirmed this thieving reputation. 
Nor was I any longer a disbeliever in Lewis’s and Clark’s and Bonne- 
ville’s stories of “dog” feasts. 
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We had sent back a portion of our improvised pack-train from the 
Bitter Root Valley. Fearing that we might be delayed in the Bitter 
Root Mountains, and thus that our supply of rations would run short, a 
messenger had been sent ahead from there to Fort Walla Walla with a 
request that a train might be sent to meet us at the Coeur d’Aléne Mis- 
sion. A pack-train did meet us here. It was fortunate for it that it 
had no farther to go. The animals comprising it all had such sore 
backs and sides that they were sickening to look at. This train had 
just returned to Walla Walla from old Fort Hall when our messenger 
arrived. The commanding officer at Walla Walla, fearing an early 
winter such as Mullan had encountered, had hurried the train off. Its 
arrival was opportune, but we had moved so much faster than had been 
expected that we were in no great straits for provisions at this time. 
Cour d’Aléne Lake is a fine sheet of water, with beautiful surround- 
ings. Our command was divided here, the greater portion going south 
to Walla Walla, whilst about one hundred and fifty men under com- 
mand of Lieutenant Kautz, Lieutenant Carlton, myself, and Dr. Cooper 
as assistants, taking a few pack-animals, left for Fort Colville. Our 
soldiers had learned to march so well that it required attention to keep 
them down to three and a half miles an hour. Our pack-train con- 
tained so many animals with bad backs we could not make very long 
marches; these were regulated by the powers of the train; still we 
averaged about eighteen miles a day. The trail from the mission to 
Colville was generally good. The country was hilly, but the hills were 
not very high. Some of them were steep, so that the trail wound in zig- 
zags up and down. The whole distance was through the woods, no open 
country, but in some parts the woods were open and park-like. At one 
part of the trail, in order to save a day’s march through a marshy bot- 
tom, we passed along a very narrow ledge which the frequently passing 
mules and Indian ponies had cut into holes and ridges; these ridges, 
being the spaces between the holes, rose to a sharp edge. The ledge 
was so narrow, and the precipice to the right so deep, several of us got 
off our ponies to walk. We found we could neither walk nor crawl 
over. We crawled back to the place where we had dismounted and 
got on our ponies again. We learned then that a mule or Indian pony 
is as sure-footed as a man. We made our camp near the Spokane Falls, 
which we visited. The river here is about a hundred feet wide, and 
has a perpendicular fall of about thirty feet at low water. This height 
of fall must be less in high water, for we saw the shore lined with sick 
or dead salmon above the falls. The Indians from all parts of the 
country had assembled here to dry these sore-backed salmon for their 
winter’s food. The principal Spokane chief (I have forgotten his 
name) was here with his tribe. We were told that he had been educated 
at Union College, Schenectady, New York. He was very polite and 
attentive. We had no presents to give him. This seemed to put him 
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ina bad humor. The next morning our horses had strayed far from 
camp, and two of them, mine one of the two, never were found. We: 
were sorry we did not have less valuable presents for the Spokane chief. 
This chief had a bad name, denied that he spoke English, and was a 
bad Indian generally. After we left Fort Benton we had very little 
rum in the command. What was on hand in the commissary depart- 
ment was used for the sick and for men on fatigue, except the contents 
of Mullan’s “ caches,” which the men never reported to the officers. 

When we left the mission we noticed that Kautz brought along a 
two-gallon keg, which had often attracted attention, but of whose con- 
tents all were ignorant. The first evening out Kautz tapped the keg, 
which contained prune brandy of excellent quality. Every evening 
after making camp he brought out this keg, and we had our “ 'Tuscan- 
nuggy.” I am sure I never enjoyed the contents of bottle, jug, or 
barrel as I did my share of that little two-gallon keg. 

Fort Colville was then the centre of a mining region. It was com- 
manded by Captain Pinckney Lugenbeel; Billy Hughes was his enter- 
prising quartermaster. We had a delightful visit; were most agreeably 
entertained by the officers and their families. There was a billiard-table 
at the sutler’s. As all the stores and supplies for this post had to come 
on pack-mules, I was much interested in the account of its transpor- 
tation from Walla Walla. It had been packed on mules, When we 
left the mission we had a small office-table with folding legs to take 
along. It was packed on the top of the pack of a quiet old mule. It 
was interesting to watch this mule avoid obstacles. In many parts 
of the Indian trail he could not move squarely along without his 
pack striking something. He would calculate the distance of a tree or 
side of a precipice from the centre of the trail as well as a man. He 
would lean to one side, stoop for a low limb, go around an obstacle, or, 
finally, if it were not possible to get through without injuring the table, 
he would halt and wait for a packer to get him out of his difficulty. 

We remained about three days at Fort Colville, then applying for 
transportation to Walla Walla, got a riding-horse for each of us, and two 
pack-animals with one packer. The riding-horses were half-American, 
half-Indian pony,—a favorite kind here. We moved out early in the 
morning and had a pleasant ride until the time came to rearrange saddles, 
when I discovered that my riding-horse had a sore back. We were too 
far on our journey to turn back, I therefore concluded to try my hand at 
horse-doctoring. My horse had a saddle-boil on top of his backbone. 
I added a blanket to the one in use, folding both so as to raise the saddle 
clear of the sore, and cinched the saddle very tightly. I had to dis- 
mount and recinch my saddle every hour or two. I rode this horse 
every day to Walla Walla. When we arrived there I had the best 
horse of the party,—his back had healed on the trip. 

Towards evening of the first day out from Fort Colville we met a 
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large party of Indians on horseback; they were very rude and inclined 
to make trouble. Kautz, who led off, seeing at once our danger from 
the ugly disposition of the Indians, addressed them politely and drew 
out of the trail to let the Indians pass. We followed his example till 
it came to Dr. Cooper, who rode straight on. The Indians rushed their — 
horses against him and threw him from his horse. Kautz insisted upon 
our moving on without resenting the insult. We did so, and thus prob- 
ably saved ourselves from further injury, since these Indians were semi- 
hostile. We hurried on our route, traveling as fast as our pack-animals 
could go, crossing the great desert of the Columbia about as quickly as 
it was ever done by any one, except the “ Pony Express” rider. We 
met the express on this trip, the only time I ever saw it en route ; it 
was a fair forerunner of the “ Lightning Express.” Wood and water 
are very scarce on these plains, for that reason I suppose every rock and 
ridge in the distance resembles a clump of trees or a glassy lake. Na- 
ture makes up here in delusions what she lacks in reality. 

When we arrived at Fort Walla Walla troops and a train of pack- 
animals were just starting for the Snake country to endeavor to save 
those who remained alive of a train of emigrants which had been 
attacked by Indians near old Fort Hall, in which attack most of the 
men, women, and children had been killed by the treacherous Snakes, So 
many pack-animals had been sent out this season from Fort Walla Walla, 
that at this time all the trained pack-animals were utterly used up. 
The train to go with the troops on this expedition was made up of mules 
and “cayuse” ponies unaccustomed to packing. The packers were at 
work all day packing the train, which did not get started till near sun- 
down. The troops had gone ahead and gone into camp about eleven 
miles from the fort. Captain Reno had charge of the pack-train. It 
was with the assistance of every one left at the post that Reno got his 
train started at all. As the train disappeared in the distance night came 
upon us, and we thought and hoped we had seen the last of that pack- 
train for a month at least. When we got out for breakfast the next 
morning this train was being collected for a new start. It had stam- 
peded just after dark the night before, most of the animals returning 
to the post, such as were not able to rid themselves of their packs 
bringing them back to the corral. 

All the quarters at this post being occupied by the permanent garrison, 
our command wasin camp. About half of the soldiers of our command 
were assigned to companies stationed here. This was a large post, gar- 
risoned by infantry and cavalry. It was the headquarters for fitting 
out expeditions against the Indians of this new Northwest. A por- 
tion of the First Cavalry formed part of the garrison. I was invited to 
take my meals with “ Bob” Anderson, who was very comfortably housed 
here. Many officers whom I had known as cadets were on duty here, 
Reno, Fitz Lee, “Sol” Williams, Ferguson, .among the number. 
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Some of my young cavalry friends invited me to stay with them. I 
took a look at their quarters, which I found furnished with hospital 
bedsteads, blankets, etc., trunks and boxes for chairs, and a common 
pine table to each room. The first meal was a cold lunch, principally 
‘ erackers, cheese, and whisky, at the sutler’s. I concluded to sleep in 
camp and take my meals with my infantry friend Anderson. The 
cavalry officers may have changed their ways since then ; there was cer- 
tainly room for improvement as regards food and furniture at a perma- 
nent post like Walla Walla, The country about this post and up near 
the Blue Mountains was being settled up,—a little grain was raised. 
This was the advance-point of settlers. Our command left Fort Walla 
Walla for old Walla Walla about the end of September ; this last- 
named place was the steamboat landing on the Columbia for the fort. 
We took a small stern-wheel steamboat at this landing ; this boat had a 
wheel of enormous size for the capacity of the boat. We soon learned 
the object of having so large a wheel. Our boat steamed down the 
river at a rate of thirty miles an hour; great power was required to 
keep the boat’s stem in the necessary direction descending the rapids, 
which frequently obstruct the channel. The water of this river is 
very clear: we could see great rocks apparently a few feet beneath the 
surface, but over which we rushed at railroad speed. We landed about 
fifteen miles from Fort Dalles. Quartermaster’s horses were furnished 
the officers to ride to the post. Our expedition was “ wound up” here, 
the men assigned to companies and the officers ordered to their posts or 
to Fort Vancouver. Whilst here we were housed in the old wooden 
barracks, which were built by the soldiers when they first garrisoned 
the place. There were two handsome brick dwelling-houses, the com- 
manding officer’s and the quartermaster’s quarters. These two build- 
ings were said to have cost four hundred thousand dollars. 

The trip from Fort Dalles to Fort Vancouver led us through the 
grand scenery of the Cascades of the Columbia. We had many good 
views of old Mount Hood, one of the grandest snow-peaks in America. 
We all arrived safely at Fort Vancouver, the handsomest and pleasant- 
est post after Fortress Monroe that it has been my good fortune to 
visit. 

I took a leave here and visited Puget Sound. Spent a day at Vic- 
toria, a city of thirty thousand inhabitants. It was the outfitting place 
for the Frazer River mines. Its harbor was filled with shipping. It 
was next to San Francisco in business and population. Now it has not, 
so I am told, three thousand inhabitants, and no shipping worth men- 
tioning. I visited Port Townsend and Fort Steilacoon. At this latter 
post was the beauty and toast of the North Pacific coast, a daughter of 
Colonel Casey. I returned to Fort Vancouver, where I received orders 
to join my company, “L,” Third Artillery, stationed at Fort Umpqua, 
Oregon. In order to reach this post it was necessary to go overland by 
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government transportation, or go to San Francisco by water and return 
by water as far as Fort Umpqua. 

The quartermaster at Fort Vancouver, as well as myself, favored 
the water route. I sailed with two or three officers of our expedition 
for San Francisco. I had a few days in that city before the coaster left — 
for Umpqua. I never enjoyed a visit to a city as I did this one, every- 
thing was so different from anything I had seen in “ the States.”” The 
restaurants were excellent. I had rooms at the “Tehama House,” 
lived on the European plan, the first experience I had of that mode of 
hotel life. Open gambling had been stopped, but the only exchanges 
for business men, or clubs, where you could meet your friends and 
acquaintances, were the gorgeous drinking establishments. The 
most noted were the “ Bank Exchange” and “ Barry & Patten’s.” The 
American system of treating was carried to the greatest extreme. Many 
times I saw a “slug” (twenty-dollar gold piece) thrown on the counter, 
the whole of which was soon spent in treating the crowd. The custom 
of introducing was universal; one would not be long in the “ Bank 
Exchange” before he was introduced to about every one present. Drinks 
were a quarter apiece: this was the smallest coin in circulation; ten-cent 
pieces were not current. The city at that time was concentrated on the 
low ground at the foot of the sand-hills. The day for sailing having 
arrived, the weather was so bad I was advised by my friends to remain 
in town, not to go on board the steamer till the white-caps ceased rolling 
across the South Spit at the Golden Gate; they said that the insurance 
agents told them that no vessels going out in such weather would hold 
their insurance. The storm was abating, but the sea still rolled heavily. 
I feared to be left, and therefore went on board. I was none too soon, 
for at the designated hour for sailing the old “Columbia” moved out 
from her dock. 

The “Columbia” was one of the old steamers which had been built 
under the laws of the United States for converting merchant vessels 
into war-vessels (I believe a bounty was given vessels of this kind). 
She was commanded by the reckless but most skillful navigator, Cap- 
tain “Bill” Dall. We reached the mouth of the Golden Gate just as 
the sun was setting over the sand-hills; the breakers were still running 
literally mountains high, with muddy crests carried nearly to the north 
shore. It appears that the south bar at this season (November) is the 
longest, and when the first southwest storms set in, as they do about this 
time every year, the heavy seas break on this bar, then run, with white- 
caps filled with mud and sand, almost across the entrance to the Gate. 
These seas are irregular in shape, almost round, and run to an immense 
height. As we approached this furious sea, we hoped the captain would 
wait till morning to cross, when it would have subsided somewhat. He 
was too impatient to wait a whole tide; he therefore ordered a full 
head of steam on, and we dashed into the literally raging sea. 
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The passengers consisted of about fifty soldiers, who were holding 
on to various objects forward ; Colonel Nauman, acting inspector-gen- 
eral, three or four ladies, and myself, all aft. One of these ladies was 
sitting on a fixed bench on the starboard side, holding a baby in her 
arms. Colonel Nauman, the vessel’s steward, and myself caught hold 
of the starboard shrouds as we approached this sea; all the ladies but 
the one with the baby hurried below. Tle steamer had moved not 
more than her length into these breakers, when instead of rising one of 
these enormous conical waves her bow went straight into it. She stopped 
as though she had struck a rock, quivered, then rose like a sea-monster, 
her nose coming out, but her decks completely cleared by the great sea, 
which swept everything before it, tearing off hatchways, and carrying 
the sailors and soldiers from the forward to the after part of the ship, 
rushed down the hatchways and staircases, putting out some of the fires, 
and filling the cabin more than three feet deep with water. The poor 
mother with the babe in her arms, at the first lunge of the vessel, be- 
came so sea-sick as to forget her child. As the waves swept back she 
dropped it into the water, it floated with the sea overboard, but as 
the stern of the vessel rose a portion of the wave was caught by the 
bulwarks in which floated the baby; this water, several feet deep, rushed 
to the port side, as that side of the ship went down, carrying the child 
with it. The steward and I made for it, and caught it as it was about 
to go to sea the second time. Having shipped so much water, ‘even 
Captain Dall was alarmed. He ordered the vessel put about, but the 
first turn towards the south brought another sea on board, fortunately 
not so heavy as the first. With true seaman’s instinct the captain or- 
dered her ahead again, when we soon passed these dangerous, round 
rollers. Fortunately no one was killed or lost overboard, though a 
number of the soldiers and sailors were badly injured, The extra 
strength and small hatchways of the good old steamer “ Columbia” 
were her salvation. 

We made a landing at Humboldt Bay, where I heard that Lieutenant 
Crook was in pursuit of some “bad” Indians who had deserted their 
reservation. A short time before our arrival a harmless tribe of coast 
_Indians had been massacred by whites on an island in this bay, One 
is not surprised that those on an adjoining reservation sought safety in 
flight. 

We arrived at Fort Umpqua without further incident, where the 
reader is no doubt glad to leave me. 


Vou. VII.—No. 2. 14 
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THE BRITISH NAVY IN 1702. 


I HAVE a small quarto volume of fifty-four pages, a curious book, of 
value only from the glimpse it gives us of the inside condition of the 
British navy in 1702, and as showing the opinions of an old salt one 
hundred and eighty years ago. It is entitled “ An Essay on the Navy, 
or England’s Advantage and Safety proved Dependant on a Formidable 
and Well-Disciplined Navy, and the Increase and Encouragement of 
Seamen. In Two Parts. By the Author of the ‘Seaman’s Case.’ Lon- 
don: Printed for the Author, and sold by John Nutt, near Stationers’ 
Hall, 1702.” 

Part I. demonstrates the necessity of a formidable navy, and the 
rank, rates, ete., of the ships, method of manning them, the seamen’s 
treatment, manner of their payment, and their hardships, as also the 
prejudices arising from the late manner of impressing, etc. 

Part II. proposes to remove all these grievances, to encourage the 
enlistment of seamen, and to effect the manning of the navy at all times 
in a few days, and to save four hundred thousand pounds to the gov- 
ernment. It also endeavors to show how the revenues of Greenwich 
Hospital might be increased. 

The book is dedicated to the Earl of Pembroke, then the Lord 
High Admiral of England and Ireland, etc., and is the grumble of a 
regular old salt of those days. 

There is a table in the book which shows that the royal navy of 
England and Ireland in 1702 consisted of 


7 First-rates, mounting 702 guns; manned by 5,228 men. 


14 Second-rates, se 1260 “* sa 8,834 ‘* 
47 Third-rates, sc 3451 “ ‘6 21,478 “* 
62 Fourth-rates, 4 8226 sg 16,104 *“* 
86 Fifth-rates, ‘“ 1170 * se 4,947 << 
15 Sixth-rates, « 860 ee 1,650 ‘ 


“Tn all, 181 sail, carrying 10,300 cannon and 58,250 men; besides 
which, there are the Peregrine galley, divers yachts, fire-ships, store- 
ships, brigantines, sloops, bomb-vessels, etc., and are in all above 90 
sail, carrying above 300 guns and 2000 men; so that 60,000 men or 
thereabouts would completely man the whole royal navy (of 1702) if 
occasion required ; but there being always some repairing, rebuilding, 
or laid up, we never yet had occasion for more than 40,000 men.” 
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The pay-table of the royal navy at that time was,— 
Za £2844 

Captains, 28 to8 per month, according to rate of ship—lIst to 6th rate. 
Lieutenants, 7 to5 12 sé 6 se se 
Masters, 9 to4184 sb 

Midshipmen, 2 5tol 6 

Boatswains, 4 tol 6 se 

Gunners, 4 to2 at 

Carpenters, 4 to2 ae 

Pursers, 4 to2 1 -“ 

Surgeons, 5 tod & 


Chaplains received “18s. per mensem ;” cooks, £1 5s. to £1 4s. ; 
corporals, £1 15s. to £1 6s.; and trumpeters, £1 10s. to £1 4s.; cooks’ 
and coxswains’ mates, the yeomen of the boatswain’s stores, master 
swabbers, coopers, and able seamen, £1 4s. a month; ordinary seamen, 
19s.; boys, 9s. 6d.; all of which shows that one hundred and eighty 
years ago in the British navy able seamen received six shillings more a 
month, and that cooks, corporals, trumpeters, cooks’ mates, etc., received 
more pay per month, than chaplains. 

The manner of manning the royal navy at that time was by inviting 
seamen and able-bodied landsmen by proclamation and beat of drum to 
enter the service, with a promise of a gratuity, the captains promising 
those that enter that they shall be preferred to considerable employ- 


ments, as “ master’s mates, midshipmen, and the like of which there is 


no performances,” 

Our grumbler says also that many abscond from “ evil treatment 
and other hardships endured in the service,” “keeping them years out 
of their wages,” “uncertain and intricate manner of payments,” “query- 
ing them,” etc. Swearing at the men with sundry and strange oaths, 
which are given, but which I shall not repeat, and new invented pun- 
ishments, such as “ that sordid and slavish punishment of whipping, or 
rather fleaying them alive, and then pickling them,” is complained of. 
“The manner thereof,” says our author, is “to tye a man up, with his 
arms and legs extended, to the blackstakes, capstan, or jeers of the ship, 
and strip him to the waist ; and with whips of cords, called cats-of-nine- 
tails, divers have had so many lashes as have made the punishment 
worse than death; and being thus whipped, or rather flead, a tub of 
brine or pickle from their salt meat, into which some, to make their 
punishment greater, have caused more salt to be put, with which they 
have washed their flead bodies, and whipt and pickled them again. 
The dread of this punishment has not only caused many to desert, but 
also to destroy themselves, and this punishment has become now so 
common that men are often treated thus on frivolous. occasions.” Then 
our author follows up with special instances of cruel punishments, and 
says one John Savage, who served in his majesty’s ship “ Monmouth” 
several years, happened to disgust the captain in desiring some allow- 
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ance for his share of goods that were saved out of a prize they had 
taken, which was afterwards sunk. The captain took the occasion of 
Savage’s having a difficulty with the boatswain to tell him “he had 
better been hanged than offended,” and that he would first “duck, and 
then flea and pickle him.” Savage, dreading the punishment, endeav- 
ored to get loose and drown himself, but the captain caused his hands to 
be seized, and then ducked him three times, and whipped and pickled 
him to that degree so that none could believe he could live, “ leaving 
such marks of his kindness in his back that men could bury their 
fingers therein.” 

- Another complaint of our grumbler is “confining men five or six 
years or more on board without liberty to see their friends or families, 
or refresh themselves on shore, and paying them any part of their wages 
for their own or families’ subsistence, who must have perished for want 
(notwithstanding monies due them) had they not been supported by 
their neighbors’ charity.” 

John Wilkinson, who belonged to his majesty’s ship “Sheerness” 
in 1697, and being at Tobago, complained that he was not well or able 
to work. The captain sent the doctor down to see whether he was 
really sick or not, who told the captain he could not say that he was 
sick or that he was not well; whereupon the captain sent for him up, 
and ordered him to be stripped and seized to the jeers, and to have, first, 
twenty blows with the cat-of-nine-tails, and then nineteen more, and 
then pickled him ; but the captain, not satisfied therewith, ordered him 
to have sizty blows more with another cat, made of knotted wire in- 
stead of cords, then commanded him to beg pardon, which when he 
had complied with he was ordered to have nineteen blows more, and 
then released and scoffingly bid go to sleep (in a miserable pickle 
indeed). 

It would take too long and be tedious to enumerate all the com- 
plaints, and so far as we can see most of them righteous ones, which 
the seamen of his majesty’s navy were subjected to at the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, and which culminated in the mutinies of the 
Nore and Spithead later on. 

He says it was then the practice, as it is now in the royal navy and 
ours, “for brevity sake to use divers letters to distinguish the reasons 
or causes of a man’s discharge, thus: D., discharged from service; R.., 
a deserter; D.D., a man discharged dead; D.S.S., discharged by reason 
of sickness.” 

The writer says these were all the letters formerly used, but in 
1692, soon after the great sickness and mortality happened in the navy, 
was invented “the Query,” and denoted on the king’s books by the 
letters Q. or Qr., and this query was to be put against the names of all 
persons sent on shore sick. The intent of the queries was, “ that when 
‘any person was recovered from his sickness he should be received on 
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board any of his majesty’s ships, if the ship to which he belonged were 
not present, and to continue there until he could be put on board his 
proper ship, and no longer.” Our writer complains that this regulation 
was abused, and instances that one “ Humphrey Minterne was set on 
shore sick at Plymouth from the ‘ Portsmouth,’ in 1692, and, as his 
friends were informed, died there; but, by reason they cannot prove 
the same, his wages is refused to be paid, which must be occasioned by 
his being taken and put on board some other ship.” Numerous in- 
stances are specified where seamen were sent on shore sick, and they or 
their families were deprived of their wages. 

It would make this paper too long and too dull to follow this sailor 
through all his grumblings and fault-findings. It is evident from the 
tone of his book that he thought his service, as many before and since 
have thought, was going to the devil, and that he could only apply the 
panacea. I will close by quoting “the author’s wish” : 


‘¢ May England’s walls be rebuilt, and bulwarks maintained, 
All hardy ships redressed, and the seamen’s hearts gained ; 
May her trade always flourish, and riches increase ; 

May her mariners’ courage and prowess be known 
Through Europe’s dominions to their lasting renown ; 
May their noble commander by his wisdom destroy 

All the foes that by sea would her traffick annoy ; 

May his courage and conduct whilst plowing the main 
His own glory procure, and old England’s maintain ; 
May divisions be heal’d and union increase 

Amongst her own subjects to everlasting peace ; 

May her poor be relieved, and hereafter be made 
Fruitful branches t’ increase, with her riches and trade ; 
May religion flourish with professors sincere, 

Then neither church nor dissenter their freedom need fear ; 
(Pretence of religion, not religion indeed, 

Did cause those divisions that made the land bleed ;) 
May the power of France, though exorbitant grown, 
By King William’s valour again be brought down; 
May that spac’ous kingdom be united once more 

To England’s Royal Crown, as it has been before; 

May our gracious sov’raign his scepter long sway, 

And oblige all usurpers just laws to obey. 

Long with such happy days may the nation be blest! 
Thus the author still prays, why should not all the rest ?”’ 


G. H. PREBLE, 
Rear-Admiral U.S.N. 
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ADMIRAL BUCHANAN AND THE CONFED- 
ERATE STATES RAM “TENNESSEE.” 


In the spring of 1863, Admiral Franklin Buchanan relieved Commo- 
dore Victor M. Randolph in command of the naval station at Mobile, 
Alabama, and in a very short time afterward Naval Constructor Henry 
Pearce was sent from Richmond to Mobile with draughts for the con- 
struction of an iron-clad steam ram, to be named the “ Tennessee.” 
After due consultation it was decided between these two officers that 
the most convenient as well as the safest place that could be selected 
for building the vessel was Selma, Alabama, situated on the Alabama 
River, about one hundred and fifty miles above Mobile. ‘No time was 
lost in dispatching Mr. Pearce to that point with full authority to 
employ the necessary labor to procure from the adjacent pine forests 
the timber to be used, while orders were sent to the rolling-mills at 
Atlanta, Georgia, to prepare the iron plates with which the vessel was 
to be covered. Meanwhile the machinery of a high-pressure Mississippi 
River steamboat was purchased at Vicksburg, Mississippi, and trans- 
ported to Mobile by rail, there to be so altered as to adapt it to a pro- 
peller. 

With the poor facilities at his command, the naval constructor was 
not enabled to report the hull ready for launching until late in the 
following winter, and as the spot selected for laying her keel was situ- 
ated on a bluff, rising nearly one hundred feet above the level of the 
river, it happened fortunately to be the season of high water when all 
preparations for this event were completed. As I had been appointed 
by Admiral Buchanan as the executive officer of the station, I was 
ordered by him to proceed to Selma in charge of two steamboats which 
had been employed to tow the hull of the “Tennessee” to Mobile. 
The river had fortunately risen at this time to an unusual height, and 
reached nearly to the level of the bluff on which the hull had been 
built. When the naval constructor announced his readiness to launch, 
the two steamboats were placed in the stream with hawsers or cables, 
prepared to take the vessel in tow, and nearly all the inhabitants of 
Selma were assembled on the bluff to witness the operation. About 
mid-day there was heard the sound of a gun, and immediately after- 
ward the “ Tennessee” was shot into the swift current of the river like 
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an arrow, the water having risen to such a height that she struck in 
her course the corner of a brick warehouse situated on an adjoining 
bluff and demolished it. This was her first and only experience as a 
ram, the Federal cruisers with which she subsequently contended prov- 
ing too fleet for her in more than one sense of the word. She was 
immediately taken in tow by the steamboats, and reached Mobile within 
two days. The iron plates had been received from Atlanta by rail, 
and the work of bolting them on to the woodwork was commenced as 
soon as practicable, while the engineers were busily employed placing 
the machinery of the engines, 

My memory does not serve me as to her exact dimensions, but my 
impression is that she was one hundred and sixty-seven feet in length, 
with thirty-three feet beam. At a distance of about thirty feet from 
each extremity there rose a structure of pine and oak wood nearly two 
feet in thickness, the timbers being placed transversely in alternate 
layers of oak and pine and strongly bolted together. This was called 
the shield, and rose about eight feet above the deck forward and aft, 
with a length of about ninety feet. The sides of the shield were built 
at an angle of thirty-three degrees, to give a glancing effect to the 
projectiles with which it might be struck, and extended about two feet 
below the water-line when the vessel was prepared for service. From 
this point the angle of the shield above water was reversed to meet the 
hull of the vessel at about seven feet below the water-line, thus form- 
ing what are technically known as sponsons, and which gave increased 
buoyancy and steadiness to the hull, The top of the shield was com- 
posed of an iron grating four inches in thickness, and with openings 
four inches square, an iron railing passing around the edge of the 
shield above. Hatchways were left in the gratings, of course, for the 
passage of the crew below to the main deck, on which the guns were 
to be mounted. The forward end of the shield was raised about three 
feet above the remainder for a distance of about eight feet, and this 
portion of it, being used for the steering apparatus, was protected by a 
greater thickness of timber and covered with six inches of iron plating, 
whereas only five inches were used elsewhere. These iron plates were 
two inches in thickness, seven inches wide, and twenty-one feet long, 
holes being drilled through them at proper distances for the passage of 
the bolts, one inch in diameter, which were to secure them to the 
woodwork by passing entirely through it and having washers over the 
inner ends. During the progress of this very tedious work the guns 
were hoisted on board and placed in position, the battery consisting of 
four 6.4-inch rifle guns in broadside and two 7-inch rifles, mounted 
one at each end of the shield. These were so equipped as to admit of 
their being used in broadside should it become necessary in action. 
The ports for the guns were made as small as practicable,.to reduce the 
chances of their being entered by the shot from the guns of the enemy 
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and preserve the strength of the shield, consequently the training of 
the guns to the right or left was reduced in a corresponding degree, 
and the use of the battery was made more dependent upon the helm 
than with men-of-war of ordinary construction. As an additional 
precaution against the entrance of shot through the ports heavy iron 
covers were placed over them, revolving on pivots at the side, so 
that as soon as each gun was discharged the cover was drawn over the 
port and the gun reloaded, holes having been cut through them to pass 
the rammer and sponge. I was not altogether satisfied with this 
arrangement, and at one time suggested to the Admiral that the use 
of these port-covers should be dispensed with, as I feared that they 
would materially retard the working of the battery, and that if struck 
by a heavy shot at short range the splinters from them would do great 
damage to the crew. It will be seen in the course of my narrative 
that my apprehensions concerning them were realized, though in a 
manner somewhat differing from those to which I have alluded. 

Toward the close of the month of February, 1864, the mechanics 
had so nearly completed their labors that the requisite measures were 
taken to procure a crew for the vessel, and this could only be done by 
calling upon the military commander of the department for a detail 
of such men as could be spared and were willing to be transferred to 
the naval service. There was no difficulty in enlisting volunteers, and 
as there chanced to be a few companies of fine troops from Tennessee 
in the immediate vicinity of Mobile, about one hundred and fifty of 
them were transferred to the vessel when she was ready to receive them. 

The officers were detailed by the Navy Department, and reported 
for duty about the first of March, with the exception of the commander, 
whose selection was partially referred to the admiral, with the request 
that he would nominate seven officers for the position, ofit of which 
number the department would make the appointment. There were 
three officers on the station senior to myself in rank, as I was then a 
lieutenant in command of the cotton-clad steamboat “ Baltic ;” there- 
fore I was quite taken by surprise when the order was placed in my 
hands to report to Admiral Buchanan as commander of the “'Tennessee.” 
My commission as a commander in the Confederate States navy reached 
me a few days later, and one of my brother lieutenants, whose com- 
mission in that grade bore date a few months prior to mine, wrote me 
a long letter when he heard of my promotion, urging the propriety of 
my returning my new commission to the Secretary of the Navy and 
calling attention to the fact that he had overlooked his superior claims. 
Before I could reconcile myself to this act of self-abnegation my friend 
received his promotion also, else I might have been compelled to dem- 
onstrate to him both my selfishness and his absurdity by respectfully 
declining to accede to his very modest request. 

I assumed command of the “ Tennessee” early in March, and a few 
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days later she made a trial trip of several miles up the river, during 
which the machinery worked admirably, and produced a speed of about 
eight knots an hour. She was then taken through a branch of Mobile 
River, called Spanish River, to a point directly opposite to the city, and 
anchored near the obstructions which had been placed to prevent the 
vessels of the enemy from approaching the city by that stream. 

As the “Tennessee” was built not only for defensive operations, 
but with a view of driving the blockading squadron of the enemy from 
its anchorage off Mobile Bar, means had now to be devised for floating 
her over the mud flats, known as Dog River Bar, which extended from 
the obstructions to a point over fifteen miles down Mobile Bay. An 
abortive attempt was made to lift her by means of heavy timbers pass- 
ing through the ports and secured to large flats, or lighters, on each 
side while filled with water. It was vainly thought that when the 
water was pumped out of these flats the vessel would rise with them 
sufficiently to admit of her crossing the bar, but after several days of 
useless labor the idea was abandoned. 

It was then suggested by Naval Constructor Thomas Porter that 
she could be raised by the use of large floats, or camels, so constructed 
as to fit the hull of the vessel beneath the water-line, and secured to her 
by heavy chains passing through them and under the keel of the vessel, 
while the camels were filled with water. The calculation of the dis- 
placement of water by the vessel was accurately made, and when the 
water was pumped out of the camels she rose to a height of five feet, 
thus reducing her draught from thirteen and one-half feet to eight and 
one-half feet. As there was a depth of nine feet on the bar, she finally 
passed over it without detention. Considerable delay in the construc- 
tion of these camels was caused by the accidental burning of two of 
them when they were nearly completed. New timbers had to be pre- 
pared and brought from a distance to rebuild them, which occupied 
nearly two months. Finally, however, they were reported ready, and 
the vessel was brought back to the city to have them attached. 

This was accomplished in two or three days, and on the 18th of 
May, 1864, the “ Tennessee,” like a giant on stilts, was taken in tow 
by a river steamboat, with her own propeller working at the same time, 
and passed through Spanish River again, through the gap left in the 
obstructions, and across the bar to a sufficient depth of water to float 
her. She was accompanied by an additional steamer carrying coal for 
her use, which was transferred during the passage, the other having on 
board a large gang of laborers to relieve her of the camels when no 
longer required. The ordnance stores and ammunition had been put 
on board while awaiting the completion of the camels. 

She was anchored ia the lower part of Mobile Bay, at a distance of 
about six miles from its entrance, and was, of course, in full view of 
the blockading fleet of the enemy. About midnight the camels were 
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sent adrift, steam gotten up, and every preparation made to get under 
way for the purpose of crossing Mobile Bar and attacking this fleet ; 
but when the anchor was weighed it was found that the vessel was hard 
and fast aground, consequently the idea of taking the blockaders by 
surprise had to be abandoned, and on the following day, when the tide 
rose sufficiently to float her, she steamed down near to Fort Morgan 
and anchored. Here she was soon joined by the gunboats “Gaines,” 
“ Morgan,” and “Selma,” three small wooden vessels, mounting in all 
sixteen guns of light calibre, and manned by about three hundred men. 
They were commanded, however, by gallant and efficient officers, and 
rendered all the service that could have been expected of them. 

As soon as the enemy discovered our little squadron assembled with- 
in such close proximity, the blockading fleet was increased by the 
arrival of four heavy sloops-of-war in addition to the eight gunboats 
of which it had previously been composed, and it was quite evident 
that our movements were closely watched by them. But no incident 
of any moment occurred until on the 4th July following the “Ten- 
nessee” was gotten under way for the purpose of practicing at a target 
in the bay, which at this point is nearly nine miles in width. 

The gunboat “Gaines” was anchored about a mile from the “ Ten- 
nessee,” and as the latter was approaching her in her course towards 
the point selected as the base of target practice, the wheel-rope (or 
chain) by which she was steered suddenly gave way, and but for the 
instantaneous resort to the relieving tackles the “Gaines” would have 
been sunk at her anchors by the prow of the “Tennessee,” an event 
which would certainly have caused a hearty laugh at our expense from 
our Yankee friends outside. Our target practice gave very satisfactory 
evidence of the good training the crew had received in handling their 
guns, but we were not permitted on this occasion to have all the fun to 
ourselves in the way of shooting off our guns, as the unwelcome guar- 
dians of the entrance to our harbor amused themselves at the same 
time by testing the range of their Parrot rifles, a “ lamp-post” shot 
from which came skipping over the surface of the water occasionally 
from a distance of nearly four miles. Of course they did no damage, 
but they served as a gentle reminder that two could play at that 
game. 

We returned to our anchorage late in the afternoon, and the next 
morning I went up to Mobile to request the admiral’s authority for 
strengthening and at the same time altering the arrangement of the 
steering apparatus of the vessel, but as there was no telling at what 
moment the enemy might attempt the entrance of the bay, and the de- 
sired alteration could not then be made without placing the vessel in a 
comparatively defenseless condition for a few days, he decided not to 
undertake it at that time. But when he came on board the vessel 
some two weeks later, and examined the steering gear, he ordered me 
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to Mobile to bring down the naval constructor and let him make the 
desired alteration. This was to pass the wheel-rope (or chain) under 
the after deck instead of along its surface; but before the change could 
be made the enemy’s fleet came steaming into the bay as had been appre- 
hended, and we had to fight him with the imperfect weapons at our 
command. 

On the 3d of August it could be plainly seen from our anchorage 
that the vessels of the blockading fleet were making preparations for 
action, and during the day two double- and two single-turreted moni- 
tors were anchored inside of Sand Island, which formed a protection 
against the swell of the Gulf of Mexico, being situated immediately 
in front of the entrance to Mobile Bay, distant about three miles. 
The next day was employed by them in hauling up their boats on this 
island, and making such minor changes in the equipment of the vessels 
as the occasion required. Meanwhile the “Tennessee” and her con- 
sorts were put in fighting trim, and arrangements made for slipping 
cables and making a sudden dash at the vessels of the enemy as they 
approached. 

On the morning of the 5th of August, at about six o’clock, they 
were crossing the bar and heading for the entrance between Forts 
Morgan and Gaines. As the channel took them quite near to the 
former and too far from the latter for it to be considered an obstacle, 
our only reliance for any measure of co-operation in our efforts to dis- 
pute the passage of the forts was necessarily placed upon Fort Morgan, 
and when the vessels came within range of her guns they were vigor- 
ously used in endeavoring to cripple them, but only one of them re- 
ceived any material damage, and she brought up the rear of fourteen 
wooden vessels, the smaller of which were lashed to the sides of the 
larger, the latter being placed on the side nearest to Fort Morgan. 
The four monitors formed a separate line between this fort and the 
wooden vessels, the lead being taken by one of the single-turreted 
monitors, mounting two 15-inch guns. When within about a mile 
of the fort she fired the first gun from the Federal fleet, and steamed 
quietly but steadily towards the bay without any further demonstra- 
tion of her hostile intent. Meanwhile the more rapid movement of 
the steamers brought them directly between the two forts, and as our 
little squadron had been under way from the moment that the first gun 
was fired, they did great execution with their batteries at this time by 
raking the enemy’s vessels as they approached. The “Tennessee” was 
impatiently awaiting the moment when she could make use of her 
prow by ramming the leading vessel of the line. Just at this junc- 
ture it was discovered that some confusion had been created by the 
sudden stoppage of the leading ship, and that the admiral’s ship, which 
could be distinguished by his flag, had passed her, whereupon all the 
speed that the “Tennessee” could command was put forth to cross her 
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course and run into her broadside, two shots from our bow gun being 
delivered at her during the approach, and at such short range that it 
has always seemed little short of a miracle that she was not struck by 
them. When Admiral Farragut saw that the ram was approaching 
unpleasantly near the flag-ship her helm was put to starboard for a few 
moments to avoid her, and then changed to clear the shoal water ex- 
tending for some distance off Fort Gaines, so she passed beyond the 
possibility of being caught by the “Tennessee,” whose speed she could 
double. All the wooden vessels of the fleet following close after the 
admiral’s ship were now fairly within the bay, and he seemed to feel 
that he could quickly take possession of its waters. Accordingly he pro- 
ceeded to a point about four miles above the forts, where he was in the 
act of bringing his fleet to anchor when he discovered that the “ Ten- 
nessee” took an entirely different view of the situation, and was 
making all possible haste to correct that impression by renewing the 
attack singly and alone; for the moment that Admiral Buchanan 
found that his hope of making use of the “Tennessee” as a ram was 
dispelled his order to me was, “ Follow them up, Johnston; we can’t 
let ’em off that way !” Of course this order was promptly obeyed, but 
as our pilot had been wounded and was unable to direct the movement 
of the vessel, while I was not sufficiently well acquainted with the 
location of a dangerous shoal called the “ Horse-Shoe,” and yet knew it 
to be not far distant, it became necessary to turn the head of the vessel 
for a moment in the direction of Fort Morgan. 

While performing this evolution, and when the firing had ceased 
for a few moments, I heard the crew of the “Tennessee” cheering at 
some occurrence which I had not noticed from the pilot-house, and on 
inquiring the cause the reply came from several voices, “That moni- 
tor’s sinking, sir!” and placing my eyes near one of the apertures in 
the side of the pilot-house I saw the leading monitor reeling over on 
the port side, and almost instantly she turned her keel out of water and 
sunk, bottom upward, in eight fathoms water. Only eight or ten of 
her crew were rescued from a watery grave out of one hundred and 
twenty, and these were saved by jumping from the turret and seizing a 
boat which had been towing astern of the vessel, or was sent from one 
of the wooden vessels. It was afterwards learned that this was the 
“Tecumseh,” and that she was superior in many respects to any ves- 
sel of her class which had then been constructed. She was commanded 
by Captain T, A. M. Craven, who had specially requested Admiral 
Farragut to “allow him to take care of the ‘Tennessee.’” It was 
evident that she had been struck by a torpedo, but whether by one of 
those planted in the channel by the Confederates, or that she had one 
attached to a spar projecting from her own bow, has never been ascer- 
tained. The latter supposition has good foundation in the facts that she 
had reserved her fire until within a few yards of the “Tennessee,” and 
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had run foul of a large iron buoy, placed to indicate the channel to 
blockade-runners. 

As soon as the fleet had fairly entered the bay the vessels separated, | 
and the gunboats, eight in number, went at once in pursuit of the 
three weak little vessels which composed Admiral Buchanan’s squadron; 
but they only succeeded in capturing one of them, and that after a 
most gallant resistance on the part of Lieutenant Commanding P. U. 
Murphy, of the “Selma,” who yielded only after his executive officer 
and a large portion of his crew had been killed at their guns by the 
two superior vessels which had chased him several miles up the bay. 

The gunboat “ Morgan,” under the command of Commander George 
W. Harrison, after having rendered good service in resisting the en- 
trance of the fleet into the bay, was placed alongside of the wharf at 
Fort Morgan, and during the night passed through its vessels and up 
to Mobile without being seen by the jubilant and intoxicated enemy. 
She was subsequently engaged in the defense of the city. 

The gunboat “Gaines,” under the command of Lieutenant Com- 
manding James W. Bennett, having received several shots below the 
water-line, and being in a sinking condition, was run on the beach near 
Fort Morgan and burned by her own crew. 

While this disposition was being made of our gallant admiral’s 
squadron, he was, as before stated, quietly steaming up to the attack of 
the already victorious fleet of the enemy, and when he approached with 
the “‘ Tennessee” alone, within a mile of his nearest vessel, they were all 
under way, as if by magic, and each struggling to get the first blow at 
the insolent ram, which they vainly hoped to sink by running at her 
with full speed and sliding up on her deck, the forward and after ends 
being not more than eighteen inches above the water. In addition to 
this worse than futile mode of attack, the two hundred guns of the 
fleet were directed at her and fired with all the rapidity and precision 
that a confident adversary and every possible advantage of speed and 
position could evoke. 

During this terrific bombardment I was stationed in the pilot-house 
directing the movements of the vessel, while the admiral exercised the 
most active personal supervision over the firing of the guns, allowing 
no opportunity to escape of placing a shot where it would do the most 
good. As the wooden vessels approached for the purpose of ramming 
the ram, a percussion shell would be sent through their bows and carry 
death and destruction through to the stern, but still the blow came 
from them, and more to their own damage than to the ram, as, although 
struck five times by these heavy vessels at top speed, the only effect 
upon her efficiency was to cause her to leak at the rate of about six 
inches an hour. Such was the strength of her shield that when struck 
by the solid 11-inch shot of the enemy at the closest possible range 
they would merely indent the tough iron and break in pieces. Over 
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ninety of such indentations were found in her sides after the action. 
They were partially penetrated only once, and then by a 15-inch solid 
shot, fired from a distance of about one hundred yards. 

A far worse result than this was achieved, however, by these re- 
peated attempts to sink the vessel in the discovery by the enemy of her 
most vulnerable point, the exposed arrangement of her steering appa- 
ratus. A shot eventually came which swept away the chain by which 
she was steered with the blocks and tackle of its substitute, called 
relieving tackles, thus destroying at once all control, not only over the 
movements of the vessel, but over the direction of her fire, as it has 
before been explained that her ports were too narrow to admit of 
training the guns. At the same time the smoke-pipe had been shot 
away, and the smoke from the furnaces came pouring down through 
the gratings which formed the upper deck on to the heads of the crew, 
while the thermometer was standing at 120° on the gun-deck. 

The “ Tennessee” had thus become simply a target for the guns of 
the enemy, and the wooden vessels appeared to have retired from the 
contest, leaving the monitors to complete her destruction at their leisure. 
The covers of the.bow and stern gun-ports had been struck while they 
were down, and so jammed against the shield as to preclude the possi- 
bility of using those guns except in broadside, and the enemy was not 
slow to perceive this fact. Accordingly he avoided our broadsides, and 
stationed the remaining 15-inch monitor on our starboard bow, and 
the two with double turrets immediately astern, from which points they 
delivered their heavy missiles with deliberate accuracy, eventually suc- 
ceeding in so weakening the after-end of the shield as to cause it to 
vibrate very perceptibly at every concussion. 

In the course of this bombardment Admiral Buchanan sent to the 
engine-room for a machinist to back out the pin which held the pivot- 
bolt upon which the port-cover revolved in place; but while he was so 
engaged a shot from one of the monitors struck the port immediately 
outside of the spot where the machinist was sitting, and the concussion 
was so great that he was completely crushed, and all that could be 
found of his remains had to be taken up with a shovel and placed in a 
bucket. At the same moment the admiral received a wound from an 
iron splinter, breaking his right leg below the knee, and one of the 
gun’s crew was killed by a splinter striking him in the breast. 

It was immediately reported to me that the admiral had been 
wounded, and I went aft to see him and receive his orders, I found 
him in the arms of the men who were carrying him to the surgeon 
on the lower deck, and as I approached he said, “ Well, Johnston, 
they’ve got me; you'll have to look out for her now.” After a brief 
expression of condolence I returned to the forward part of the deck, 
looking through the ports as I went, to see if there was any chance of 
getting a shot at any of the enemy’s vessels, and while so engaged I 
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felt the deck careen suddenly at an angle of fifteen or twenty degrees, 
and exclaimed, “ Hallo! what’s that?” to which one of the officers re- 
plied, ‘One of the ships running into us, sir,” and turning my head I 
saw the bow of Admiral Farragut’s flag-ship in the act of rebounding 
from our port quarter, while her crew were assembled on the bulwarks 
and firing at every one on board the “ Tennessee” who showed his head 
through the ports. While I was standing near the after-gun on the 
port side looking through the port, and the crew were hastily reloading 
the gun, a pistol-shot struck the loader in the left ear; he fell to the 
deck a moment, but scrambled back to his place and rammed home the 
shot, which the admiral’s ship soon received at very close range. This 
was the last shot fired by the “Tennessee,” and it was from a gun 
manned by the marine guard of the vessel. Returning to the pilot- 
house forthe purpose of ascertaining whether any of the enemy’s ships 
were within range of our broadside guns, as there were none in sight 
from the deck, I perceived that another large ship was rapidly ap- 
proaching us on the starboard quarter, but at so great an angle that it 
was impossible to bring our guns to bear upon her, and some twenty 
minutes had now elapsed since our last shot was fired. 

Realizing at this time that there was no longer any hope of our in- 
flicting any greater damage upon the enemy, and that any further show 
of resistance would only result in the useless destruction of the lives 
of those under my command, I repaired to the lower deck and com- 
municated the situation to Admiral Buchanan, who replied, “ Well, 
Johnston, if that is the case you had better surrender,” whereupon I 
returned to the gun-deck, and after taking another view of the sur- 
roundings as far as practicable, and being confirmed in my estimate of 
the situation, I went to the top of the shield and took down the flag. 
It had been shot away repeatedly during the fight, and was then 
secured to the end of a boat-hook stuck through the grating of which 
the deck was formed. After removing the flag I returned to the gun- 
deck, and as the enemy continued firing at us, I remembered the fact 
of its frequent disappearance during the engagement, and that conse- 
quently the hoisting of a white flag was required to indicate our sur- 
render. Accordingly I reascended to the top of the shield, and complied 
with this form, upon which the firing ceased. Just at this moment, 
however, the ship which had been approaching us on the starboard side 
had so nearly reached us that, although she was stopped and her engines 
reversed, her momentum was so great that the contact could not be 
avoided, and as she struck us her commander appeared on her fore- 
castle and hailed, saying, “This is the United States Steamer ‘ Ossipee !’ 
Hallo, Johnston, old fellow! how are you? I'll send a boat along- 
side for you. Le Roy! don’t you know me?” I have no distinct 
recollection of my reply, but Iam quite sure that I would have pre- 
ferred to renew my former friendly acquaintance with this gallant 
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officer under more congenial circumstances, The boat came alongside, 
and I was conveyed on board the “Ossipee,” where Captain Le Roy 
met me at the gangway with a cordial greeting, and had his servant in 
readiness with a pitcher of ice-water, kindly remarking that he knew 
I must be dry, but that he had something better than that for me down 
below, and inviting me to his cabin, placed a bottle of navy sherry, as 
he called it, and which I found to be veritable eau de vie, before me, 
with a plate of cracked ice, begging me to help myself ad libitum, as I. 
might get drunk with impunity if so inclined. He also placed his 
state-room and bureau of guod clothing at my disposal; but notwith- 
standing the depleted condition of my wardrobe, I did not avail of his 
hospitalities beyond a moderate indulgence in brandy and ice, my 
spirits at the time requiring an elevating stimulus more than ever 
before or since. 

Admiral Farragut soon made signal for me to be brought on board 
his flag-ship, where he received me at the gangway with the remark, 
‘“‘T’m sorry to meet you under such circumstances, Captain Johnston.” 
To which I replied, “ You aren’t half so sorry to see me as ‘I am to see 
you ;” and his flag-captain, Percival Drayton, said to me, “ Well, John- 
ston, it can’t be said that you have not nobly defended the honor of the 
Confederate flag to-day,” a compliment which I cheerfully relegate to 
the officer whom I shall always regard as the true hero of that occasion, 
—Admiral Franklin Buchanan. 

Captain Drayton invited me into the cabin of the “ Hartford” to 
give a list of the officers and crew of the “Tennessee,” and while there 
I was approached by Captain Nicholson, of the monitor “ Manhattan,” 
and asked the question to which of the vessels of the fleet I had sur- 
rendered. My reply was, “I surrendered to the fleet under the com- 
mand of Admiral Farragut,” at which he modestly subsided. I was 
then returned to the “ Ossipee,” whence the Admiral soon sent for my 
sword, which I had left in the cabin of the “Tennessee,” and relin- 
quished with great reluctance, as it had been made expressly for me 
and presented by one of the officers of the station. 

Owing to the extraordinary strength of the “ Tennessee’s” shield, 
there were only two killed and ten wounded during the action, 
although there was a perfect hail of solid 11-inch shot on her sides for 
nearly two hours, while the official reports of the enemy show there 
were four hundred and seventy killed and wounded on board his ves- 
sels, a number quite equal to the entire force under Admiral Buchanan. 

The fleet under Admiral Farragut was composed of fourteen wooden 
vessels and four monitors, manned by three thousand men, and carrying 
two hundred and two guns. Four of his heaviest ships were so dis- 
abled as to compel their immediate return to the North for repairs, 
and one of his monitors was sunk by a torpedo. 

I remained six days on board the “ Ossipee” as a prisoner of war, 
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together with two of my lieutenants and my servant, while the crew 
of the “Tennessee” were distributed temporarily among the vessels of 
the fleet, and subsequently sent to Ship Island. Admiral Buchanan’s 
wound prevented his immediate removal from the “ Tennessee,” and 
he was brought up from the lower deck and laid upon the top of the 
pilot-house. Here he was visited by the fleet surgeon, who brought a 
message from Admiral Farragut tendering him the use of any of his 
vessels to convey him to any point he might designate. His reply was, 
“Tell Admiral Farragut I am a prisoner of war in his hands, and ex- 
pect nothing from him beyond what is usually extended to prisoners of 
war by civilized nations.” That evening he was transferred to a small 
dispatch-boat and sent to the hospital at Pensacola Navy-Yard, where 
the prisoners on board the “Ossipee” followed a few days later, 
Captain Murphy, of the “Selma,” and myself being also placed in the 
hospital, as I was suffering with a painful disease and he had been 
slightly wounded. 
J. D. Jounston, 
Late Captain CS.N. 


Vou. VII.—No. 2. 
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WINNING HIS SPURS. 


(Continued from page 70.) 


IX. 


“SHE is no more engaged to him than I am, Jack Truscott, and you 
may take my word for it. More than that, it is my belief she has no 
interest in him whatever,—never has had, and that all the talk of this 
match is due to Lady Pelham’s maneuvring. The wish is mother to 
the thought.” 

So spoke the general’s wife the evening of the drive, and Truscott 
listened with outward calm, but with emotions far from placid. He had 
not seen Grace since their brief conversation, and, the ladies being out 
at tea, had spent several lonely hours. During the afternoon, however, 
he had visited the telegraph-office, and a dispatch worded as follows 
was already in the hands of his anxious correspondent in San Francisco: 


‘‘RatpH PELHAM, Occidental Hotel, San Francisco. 
“Rely on Glenham. All fixed. Letter by mail. 
‘¢ TRUSCOTT.”’ 


Now considering the fact that Glenham was miles away in the moun- 
tains with no possibility of communication, it may be considered a piece 
of assumption on Truscott’s part to make such positive use of his name. 
Truscott, however, though well knowing that his friend would be prompt 
to respond to any call he might make upon him, had no intention of 
putting him to the test. 

Some two years previous, after an extended consultation with some 
business friends in San Francisco, Truscott had placed his savings in the 
hands of a firm, one of whom he knew well and trusted. His wants 
were few in Arizona, his habits methodical, and from time to time he 
had added from his pay to the original amount. These were matters of 
which he never spoke to anybody, but the investment had proved mod- 
erately remunerative. The growing business of the firm led to further 
enterprises, and Jack’s money, with his entire consent, had been devoted 
with other funds in their hands to the purchase of a mining claim in 
Nevada, which gave promise of a profitable yield when properly devel- 
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oped. Already the firm had sent three successive offers to Truscott to 
purchase his stock at a tempting “rise,” but he had no need for money 
at the moment and decided that he preferred to hold on. The promise 
of the investment was quite as good as any other in which he could 
embark. Glenham for a while had placed ten times as much money in 
the hands of the same firm, but had declined to invest in the very pur- 
chase in which Truscott was interested. “TI don’t know enough about 
mining ventures to risk it,” he said to Truscott, showing him the pros- 
pectus and the familiar letter-head of the firm. “ What do you think 
of it, Jack ?” r 

“If you have money you don’t know what to do with, it might be 
put there as well as anywhere, but you know I never advise any one in 
a matter of this kind.” 

“Well, what would you do yourself?” persisted Glenham. 

“T never had so much money at my disposal, but it seems to me that 
it is poor policy to take it from a safe though slow investment to put it 
where you may lose the whole lump in no time.” 

Glenham inferred that Truscott had no confidence in the new scheme, 
never dreamed that he had invested his all therein (“‘ Why tell him?” 
thought Jack, “he will then be sure to go in full tilt, and if we are 
swamped hold me accountable”), and had concluded to try elsewhere; but 
the firm held, as Pelham had stated, a few thousand dollars of his money, 
and within a week from the receipt of Truscott’s dispatch young Ralph 
was relieved in mind by the arrival of a letter which, with one other, 
Truscott had written that very afternoon. It ran somewhat as follows: 


“ DEAR PELHAM,—On presentation of yourself and this note at 
Rundell, Stearns & Co. you will find five hundred dollars at your dis- 
posal. You know Stearns, I think: simply give him a receipt for the 
cash as voucher. 

“ Glenham is off on a hurried dash after Apaches, but the matter 
was easily arranged. I think it would be just as well not to write him 
any thanks, but to stick close to your work and resolution, and don’t 
worry over the matter. Preaching is abhorrent to me, and experience, 
though expensive, a far better teacher. 

“Your letter reached me by the hand of Mrs. Pelham herself, and 
excited her anxiety. I assured her you were well and in no trouble, 
as she imagined. (Mental trouble was not allowed to count.) May I 
suggest that frequent letters to her or to Miss Pelham would be the 
easiest way of dispelling their anxiety and averting the possibility of 
cross-questioning me? No one should know of this transaction, and I 
can assure you that Glenham, who is a noble fellow, will not breathe it 
toa soul. My reasons for suggesting that you say nothing further to 
him are cogent, but too many for explanation here. Be guided by me 
however, I will make all due acknowledgments. 
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“Were I to attempt to tell you of the sensation created by the 
arrival of Miss Pelham this letter would require extra postage, and 
I regard letters of that length as an imposition on friendship. The 
colonel is at Sandy. I am on escort duty with the ladies, and expect | 
to join him next week. ' 
: “ Yours sincerely, 
“Joun G. Truscort.” 


| This letter, as was stated, was posted with another addressed to his 
| business friend in the city : 
| 









1} ‘Fort Wuarpr.e, A. T., November 23, 18—. 
| “Dear Srearns,—Mr. Ralph Pelham will call upon you in per- 
ii son for five hundred dollars, which please pay him and charge to my 






account. If necessary, dispose of sufficient stock to cover it. Your 
| voucher will be his receipt. 
ti “T have reasons for preferring that he should regard this as coming 
| from Mr. Glenham (who would not have to sell), and desire you to 
consider the affair as strictly confidential. 

“Very truly yours, 
“Joun G. Truscorr.” 











Late that night the ladies had returned from a quiet tea-party at 
Captain Lee’s, Grace and her hostess enthusiastic over the lovely, 
winning ways of Mrs. Tanner, Lady Pelham, to their perplexity, 
maintaining on that subject an attitude of austere, even mysterious 
non-committalism (for which word the writer desires to apologize). 
Grace had been speedily summoned aloft by her mother, so that when 
Jack entered the parlor only his hostess was there. 

“You ought to have been with us,” she said. ‘Grace Pelham 
sang, and sang sweetly. See here, Jack Truscott, you need not be so 
sublimely indifferent to that young lady. I don’t like it. I warrant 
you never saw many sweeter or brighter girls.” 

‘“‘T never saw any,” replied he, briefly. 

“Then why do you stand aloof, I’d like to know? One would 
suppose you had no appreciation of what was attractive in woman.” 

“My dear lady, is there not such a thing as having too much? 
What sense is there in losing one’s head over a girl already bespoken ?” 

And then it was that his friend gave utterance to the words at the 
head of this chapter. 

Overhead he could hear voices in colloquy ; one, unmistakably that 
of her ladyship, was so loud and emphatic that an occasional word 
could be distinguished ; the other, subdued and gentle, was indistin- 
guishable. Evidently, too, the conversation was not placid. Mrs. 
Pelham’s somewhat ponderous tread made the lightly-built army- 
ceiling quiver and crackle as she paced rapidly to and fro. - 
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“What in the world is she storming about to-night?” said the 
lady. “I shall confide to you, Jack, that your colonel’s wife strikes 
me as being a tartar.” 

A door overhead opened, closed, tones again became muffled, and 
Jack Truscott and his hostess sat staring in blank amazement in one 
another’s face, for in the brief instant in which the chamber-door had 
been ajar her ladyship’s voice, angry and unguarded, was distinctly 
audible to both,—to all in the house, in fact. 

“—and Mrs. Tanner is not a fit person for daughter of mine to—” 
And here, in the language of the Congressional reporter, the hammer 
fell; to be literal, her ladyship banged the door. 

For a minute the occupants of the parlor were aghast. Then Trus- 
cott calmly stepped to the hall-door and closed it. 

“She may open the ports and fire another volley,” he said, “and I 
don’t care to hear her, even by accident.” 

“Well!” said his companion. “Listeners never hear any good of 
themselves ; but I never expected to live to hear evil of Mrs. Tanner. 
She is my ideal of a perfect wife and mother. What do you think ?” 

“ My acquaintance is not extensive,” he replied, deliberately, “ but 
in the army or out of it I know of no one truer, purer, or nobler. Now, 
if you will excuse me, I’m going to bed. Good-night.” 

The next morning Grace did not appear at breakfast. ‘Had a 
headache,” said her mother in response to inquiries. Soon afterwards, 
as Truscott started forth for a stroll with the doctor, she inquired if 
he intended going to the office, and requested him to post a letter. 

“ Do you happen to know where Mrs. Treadwell is stationed now, 
Mr. Truscott?” she asked. 

“At Fort Hays, I think. Colonel Treadwell was in command 
there last month.” 

“Then this address is right,” she remarked, handing him the letter 
and narrowly watching his features. 

He glanced at the superscription, bowed in acquiescence, and turned 
away. 

As a specimen of feminine ingenuity that letter deserves to take 
rank, This is a chapter of letters thus far. Here is her ladyship’s: 


“My DEAR Mrs. TREADWELL,—Though we have not met for years 
I hold in warm remembrance the days when we were stationed together 
at Sedgwick, and the kindly relations which then existed” (which was 
more than the recipient of the letter could do, for she could not bear Mrs. 
Pelham). “TI write in haste, and know well that you will be surprised 
at my writing at all; but duty as a mother compels me to appeal to you 
for information on a very delicate subject, and I trust you can relieve 
my mind. You may not have heard that Grace and I have recently 
‘joined’ the —th here in Arizona, and naturally I am most anxious 
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that she should be well guided in the selection of her friends and asso- 
ciates. 

“ Among the ladies who at first made a most favorable impression 
was Mrs. Tanner, whom, I am told, you knew well at Camp Phenix. 
She seemed everything that was desirable, but I regret to have to say 
that cirewmstances have occurred which seriously affect my opinion of 
her, and among other stories which late events have revived is one that 
you at Camp Phoenix found her and Mr. Truscott alone in her parlor 
during Captain Tanner’s absence in the field, and saw them in a most 
indelicate and questionable a—well, I cannot write what was told me 
(in the strictest confidence); but knowing you as I do, a woman who 
never was known to say an unkind or a slanderous thing, it impressed 
me most painfully and powerfully to be told by ladies whom I believe 
in that you had positively made this statement. If it be true, I beg 
you to tell me exactly the truth; for Grace’s sake I must know. 

“The colonel, Captain Tanner, and all the officers are in the field 
except Mr. Truscott, who is here, and she also. You know he is still 
adjutant of the regiment, and Colonel Pelham must be in utter igno- 
rance of this affair or he would not regard him as he does. Pray do 
not ask me for any particulars. Simply tell me what you know, and 
please consider this letter as inviolably confidential. I have no heart 
to write any news, for this wretched affair fills me with anxiety. 

“ Your attached friend, 
“D. DE Ruyter PELHAM.” 


And this was the letter Jack Truscott carried over to the office and 
dropped in the mail-box this bright November morning. A fortnight 
more and it was in Mrs, Treadwell’s hands, and a constrained and re- 
luctant answer was dispatched to Arizona; but long before that reply 
could reach Mrs. Pelham at Sandy it was possible for the very com- 
plications to occur which she most ardently desired to frustrate. That 
very night there came a dispatch from Colonel Pelham pronouncing 
the road safe and practicable, and the next morning Truscott was con- 
voying the ladies of Camp Sandy, now reinforced by Mrs. and Miss Pel- 
ham, down to the valley wherein lay their frontier home. Three large 
ambulances carried the party, a small guard of soldiers went along for 
appearance’s sake, and without event of material importance the journey 
was safely effected, and Grace Pelham made her début at Camp Sandy, 
little dreaming of the months of mingled happiness and serene con- 
tent, of doubt and utter misery, that lay before her. 
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X. 


WirTHouvT event of material importance, it has been said, the journey 
from Prescott to Sandy was effected. Yet the journey was not devoid 
of interest. 

For two or three days previous Mr. Truscott had seen little or 
nothing of Grace Pelham. He had been stunned by the angry words 
that both he and the general’s wife had overheard when Lady Pelham’s 
door was opened for that one brief instant, he had pondered over them 
that night after going to bed, and the more he thought the more his 
blood boiled within him at the idea of this coarse, imperious woman 
daring to speak so shamefully of his gentle little friend. Next 
morning Grace did not appear at all, as we have seen, and it was all 
Truscott could do to behave with common civility to her ladyship. As 
for their hostess, it must be confessed that she absolutely snubbed Mrs. 
Pelham on two or three occasions, kept out of her way as much as 
possible, and when the time for starting came she kissed Miss Pelham 
warmly and affectionately, begged her to come up and spend the 
Christmas holidays with her, but not a word of invitation did she 
extend to her mother. “Good-by, Mrs. Pelham, I trust you have 
enjoyed your visit,” was all she vouchsafed her ladyship, and that lady 
readily comprehended that she had offended her hostess, and, true to 
nature, hated her accordingly. 

Only in company had Truscott met Miss Pelham since that night 
until the morning of their start. Then he suddenly encountered her 
alone, he returning from a visit to the corral to inspect the condition of 
the ambulances that were to convey the party to Sandy, she from the 
infantry quarters on the other side of the garrison, whither she had 
been to say good-by to a baby pet of hers, the daughter of one of the 
officers here stationed. 

Truscott greeted her cordially and complimented her upon such 
very early rising. Her reply was a nervous and embarrassed platitude, 
and she hurried along with bent head and downcast eyes up the very 
path which she and Glenham had taken the night of the “ Pelham 
Ball.” All her old frank, bright manner had disappeared: she would 
not even look at him. Stung to the quick by her evident wish to 
avoid him, he presently raised his forage-cap and, turning at a side- 
path, said,— 

“ Pardon my not escorting you home, Miss Pelham ; there are some 
matters I must arrange before we can start.” 

Then for an instant her eyes met his, she faltered when she marked 
the pain and surprise in his face. She almost held out her hand to 
him, but as though suddenly recollecting herself, simply bowed, said in 
a low tone something that sounded like ‘‘ Good-b—morning, Mr.——” 
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and scurried away up the path like a frightened fawn. With a sadder 
brow than we have yet seen in Truscott he turned aside, and by a 
circuitous route regained the house, where he found them all at an early 
break fast. 

Half an hour afterwards and they were off. Mrs. and Miss Pelham 
and her ladyship’s homesick maid occupying one ambulance, Mesdames 
Turner, Raymond, and Wilkins another, while Mrs. Tanner with 
Rosalie and one of the young ladies from Sandy were bestowed in a 
third,—Captain Tanner’s own ; for Tanner was a man of Substance, and 
had money enough to buy out the rest of the regiment, Glenham perhaps 
excepted. A fourth ambulance contained a small guard of infantry- 
men, while two or three troopers, left behind in the rush for the 
Apaches, the mail messenger, and two scouts, who had come in with 
dispatches, accompanied the party as escort. 

Amid the fluttering of handkerchiefs and cheery au revoirs the 
party rattled off, cracking whips and whistling drivers sending the 
lively little mule-teams along at a spanking gait. Truscott paused 
one moment to hold out both hands to his kind hostess and with 
something of a tremor in his voice to say farewell. She looked up in 
his face and seized the outstretched hands,—“ Jack, don’t you worry. 
LU come out all right yet, and I know it.” He turned quickly, mounted 
his horse, and, with a wave of the hand, cantered off down the slope 
after his convoy. 

The journey to the Agua Fria was accomplished without incident. 
It was a dismal party that rode in her ladyship’s vehicle. She was in 
execrable humor herself, ready to snap at anybody. As a consequence 
Grace sat silently and wistfully gazing out on the pine-covered heights, 
the maid was in tears most of the way, and Lady Pelham, echoing the 
sniffling from the front seat, sniffed at her smelling-salts, and finally 
inquired for the sherry-flask. Twice or thrice at difficult parts of the 
road Grace saw Truscott, seated on his horse, cautioning the driver of 
each ambulance as in turn they came to the spot, but ordinarily he was 
well to the front, and only at sharp curves of the road could she catch 
sight of him, the guard ambulance being just in front of them. Then 
she looked with all her eyes, for well as he looked at all times it was 
in the saddle Jack Truscott was at his best. She worshiped fine horse- 
manship, and never had she seen anything to equal the grace and ease 
of Truscott’s. Half angry at herself, she yet could not withstand the 
fascination that kept her gaze fixed upon him at every opportunity. 

Before the sun reached the meridian Truscott conducted his train 
into the court of Olson’s ranch, and politely notified her ladyship 
that here they would rest an hour and then push on. The ladies were 
assisted from the ambulances, and were welcomed with much red-faced 
embarrassment by Mrs. Olson, who showed them into her best rooms. 
The ladies of the —th she knew well. They had often stopped with 
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her, but the stony grandeur with which her ladyship glared around 
the bare walls and rude furniture, sniffing at everything, overawed 
and upset her completely. None the less did she hasten to sacrifice 
her pet chickens and produce the freshest eggs, in order that the ladies 
who were so grand in her eyes might be regaled with the best her 
larder could command. 

Something like twenty minutes had the ladies been resting and 
chatting among themselves when Truscott came striding up from the 
corrals, whither he had been to superintend the refreshment of his 
horses and mules. Seeing him approach, Mrs. Tanner quietly laid 
her sleeping Rosalie upon the bed, rose and went out to meet him. 
Two or three of the ladies exchanged glances, then looked at Mrs. 
Pelham. Taking Truscott’s arm, Mrs. Tanner walked with him 
slowly through the ranch-yard, past the corrals, and, with the eyes 
of every woman in the party except Grace’s upon them, they strolled 
up the bank of the stream, and were soon out of sight from the 
windows, 

“Come with mea moment,” said Mrs, Pelham, abruptly, to her 
daughter, who rose without a word and followed her mother out into 
the court and around the corner. The elder lady silently pointed up 
the stream, and Grace, looking, beheld Mrs. Tanner leaning on Trus- 
cott’s arm, and both of them, some three hundred yards away, were 
walking farther. Another moment and they disappeared from sight 
around a little knoll. 

Then Lady Pelham slowly turned, and impressively the words fell 
from her lips, “ Grace, what did I tell you ?” 

When, half an hour later, Jack Truscott extended his hand to 
assist Miss Pelham to her seat in the ambulance, as he had been assist- 
ing the others, she passed it without notice, seized the door frames with 
both hands, and with the agile spring of the mountain deer popped up 
into her place. Truscott calmly closed and fastened the door, nodded 
to the driver, and away went the Pelham equipage. 

The sun was setting behind the great range to the west, and the 
ambulances had halted for a moment at a point where the road wound 
around a precipitous ledge, when Truscott rode up to the door of the 
Pelham equipage, and, pointing far down in the valley below and some 
miles to the south, quietly remarked, “ Mrs. Pelham, there is Camp 
Sandy,” then rode on to the head of column. Eagerly gazing, Grace 
could see rows of what looked like toy houses painted a dismal brown, 
but Mrs. Pelham was cross and tired, and the sherry had been a little 
too strong or too frequent, or both, she did not care to look. An hour 
more and Grace was in her father’s arms, while her gracious mother 
was turning up her nose at the parlor furniture. Soon afterwards 
Grace, delightedly examining her own dainty little room, heard her 
father’s voice hailing from the piazza below,— 
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“Truscott! oh, Truscott! that you?” 

A voice from the darkness out on the parade replied,— 

“ Yes, colonel.” 

And Grace stood still—yes—to listen. 

“ Been to dinner or supper yet?” 

“ Not yet, sir; I’ve had several things to attend to.” 

“Then come and take high tea with us.”, 

“T would with pleasure, sir, but—I’ve promised Mrs. Tanner.” 

A tap at Grace’s door, and her ladyship swept in. 

“You heard that, I suppose. How much confirmation do you 
require, may I ask ?” 

And all that evening Grace Pelham was feverishly gay. 

The general, it seems, had gone out into the Mogollon after the 
troops; he had spent a day at the agency with Tanner, and then, on 
his renowned saddle-mule, had struck eastward for the trail leading to 
the Colorado Chiquito. Every hour the renegades were sneaking back 
into their limits, and the next day were begging around camp as per- 
sistently as ever and with that childlike expression of innocence and 
utter lack of guile in which the Apache excels. In the brief conver- 
sation Colonel Pelham had enjoyed with Truscott after tea, when the 
latter had betaken himself to the office and was working away by 
candle-light, the adjutant learned that the entire command was on its 
way back, having had only one or two unimportant brushes with the 
Indians, who had scattered all over the Territory on finding themselves 
pursued by so large a force. Then the colonel went back to his quar- 
ters to enjoy the unaccustomed luxury of the society of his wife and 
daughter ; but Truscott remained at his desk “straightening out” the 
regimental papers until long after midnight. Grace Pelham, going to 
her room after a long, loving talk with her father, had thrown open 
her window and stood there gazing out into the starlit night. Way 
across the dark parade she saw towards her right the dim lights of the 
guard-house. She knew it to be such, because, even as she gazed, 
there came from that point the prolonged call of the sentry, “ Nu-mber 
One. Ha-lf pa-st twelve o’clock.” Then way beyond, over towards 
the corrals, a shrill Hibernian tenor responded for Number Two, and 
added, “ A-a-ll’s w-ell!” and so the watch-call went the rounds, echoing 
back from the foot-hills until it again reached the guard-house. Grace 
thought it lovely. But what was that brilliant light off to her left? 
She could make out the outlines of a low one-story building that 
seemed to stand by itself, and from two windows broad beams of light 
streamed forth and illuminated the parade. Hearing her father’s step 
on the stairway, she called him in. “I’m so interested in it all, 
father ; the sentries have just been calling off. Now that’s the guard- 
house over there; but what is this bright light here to the left ?” 

The colonel peered over her shoulder. “That! It’s the adjutant’s 
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office, and that confounded Jack Truscott is sitting up there at work 
when, with his shoulder, he ought to have been in bed long ago. By 
Jove, I’ll go and send him !” 

Then he turned, took her in his arms, and looked proudly, fondly, 
down into the sweet upraised face. 

“T wonder if you dream, my little girl, what a joy it is to your old 
father to have you here? God bless and guard you, my child!” With 
that he kissed tenderly her white forehead, and the next minute she 
heard him tramping across the parade to the office. She was about to 
close her blind, when the sound of hoof-beats and voices coming into 
the garrison from the north attracted her attention. At rapid lope the 
riders came, and in a moment flashed into view in the lights from the 
adjutant’s office. Then came her father’s cheery voice,—- 

“Why, Ray, is that you? You, too,Glenham? Welcome back, 

boys!” ‘ 
Then she heard Truscott’s deep baritone and Ray’s and Glenham’s 
mingled greetings, and the “ old fellows” and hearty slaps on back and 
shoulder with which the comrades of the frontier are wont to welcome 
one another ; and then she did close her blind, and for a while sat there 
in the darkness thinking, thinking. 

Two days more and the entire command was once more in garrison. 
Rough, stubbly beards were shaven off, ragged hair trimmed to soldier 
style, scouting-rigs were stowed away, and on the following Sunday 
morning six fine troops of the —th formed line, mounted and in full 
dress, for inspection. The band, too, had returned from a visit to the 
southern posts of the Territory, and for three days the rank and file 
had been cleaning, polishing, and scrubbing generally, for “Old Cat- 
nip” was a stickler for drill, discipline, and neatness in every particular. 

Much of the time the officers had been occupied superintending the 
overhauling of the barracks and stables, but such hours as Captain 
Canker would allow him Arthur Glenham had spent at Grace’s side. 
Was it hope that fathered the thought, he wondered, or was she really 
more gracious, more encouraging in her manner towards him? Mrs. 
Pelham was everything that was delightful to him, inviting him there 
to tea, affording him frequent opportunity for uninterrupted interviews 
with Grace, and eagerly inquiring how soon Ranger would be ready 
for the promised rides. Tanner, too, had come in with his troop, and 
Ranger had been duly inspected and delightedly praised by Grace, but 
the captain preferred that she should not ride until after the general 
inspection, Of Truscott the ladies at Colonel Pelham’s saw nothing 
except at a distance. He spent all his time at the office, and in going 
thither or returning to his quarters kept way out in the middle of the 
parade, for he lived at the extreme northern end of officers’ row, and 
the colonel’s house was at the other end. Officers old and young and 
all the ladies had called to welcome the Pelhams to Sandy, but, just 
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as at Prescott, when Ray, Hunter, and other ineligibles attempted to 
converse to any length with Grace, the “confounded old tabby” would 
swoop down upon them and monopolize the talk herself. 

Oh, how superb the sight was to Grace when, early Sunday morn- 
ing, the whole command appeared in full uniform, the martial-looking 
helmets with their long horse-hair plumes, the bright colors of the 
stripes and facings, the blue and gold and glittering sabres of the offi- 
cers, and the handsome equipments of their steeds! She stood on the 
piazza watching it all,—officer after officer mounting in front of his 
quarters and trotting off to join his troop. (Of course, Glenham came 
down the line to exhibit himself and his beautiful horse to her before 
joining his captain.) Then the four stately non-commissioned officers, 
the guard of the standard, each with his war chevrons and his bronze 
medal for bravery, rode up in line and received their charge from her 
father’s hands. Then came the stirring adjutant’s call, and the thrill- 
ing burst of martial music from the band, and troop after troop rode 
steadily into line; and then from the right there came at full gallop a 
stalwart form she had grown to recognize instantly in any dress. The 
horsemanship was unmistakable, and at full gallop on his powerful 
black charger he darted out to the front until midway to where the 
colonel sat on old “ Rappahannock,” when with sudden halt and wheel 
he reined about, and at the deep, ringing baritone, that resounded along 


the line, the sabres flashed in air, and, again wheeling, his own sabre 
rose and was lowered in graceful salute. Grace Pelham gazed with all 
her eyes, eagerly interested in everything, but then the ladies who had 
seen that sort of thing a hundred times gathered around her, and she 
saw no more of the ceremony that so delighted her. 


(To be continued, ) 





EDITORIAL NOTES. 


THE battering down of the defenses of Alexandria will, when viewed 
dispassionately, hardly be considered as adding a lustrous leaf to the 
annals of England’s prowess on the sea. That a squadron of well-ap- 
pointed ships, armored and armed in the most approved style of mod- 
ern art, and free to manceuvre at will, should easily prevail against 
obsolete forts and improvised earth-works, is neither a marvel nor a 
novelty. Such a fact teaches no lesson that had not been learned be- 
fore, nor was it needed as a demonstration of the powerlessness of forts 
unaided by a fleet, or floating batteries, or torpedoes, to cope successfully 
with the best types of ships and guns. Our own civil war had abun- 
dantly demonstrated this fact under conditions far more favorable to 
the forts than existed at Alexandria. The affair of the 11th and 12th 
of July, therefore, may not unjustly be considered as little more than 
an exceptionally favorable opportunity for testing the efficacy of Eng- 
land’s ships and guns under circumstances combining the safety of or- 
dinary target-practice with the aplomb of actual war. As a piece of 
professional work, the battering was admirably done, but success was 
too well assured in advance, and too easily attained, to have about it 
the blazon of a brilliant exploit. We incline also to the opinion that 
the sober second thought of the English themselves will impugn the 
wisdom of a proceeding so unfortunate, as the event has proved, in some 
of its consequences. As an act of vengeance for the massacre of June 
11 it was so tardy as to lose much of its significance and effect; as 
the prelude to the occupation of the country and the capture or destruc- 
tion of Arabi Bey and his followers it was premature, and should have 
been deferred until an adequate force was already landed or ready to be 
landed. It has let loose a Pandora’s box of evils without having in 
the least injured the arch-fiend of the whole business. 


WE are gratified that the desires of the officers of the marine corps 
are at last approaching fruition, if not already accomplished, as evi- 
denced by the clause in the appropriation bill which enacts that 
appointments shall hereafter be made from the graduates of the Naval 
Academy. This desirable result has been discussed and urged for 
years past by the progressive officers of the corps, and we congratulate 
them and the service that Congress has at last seen the necessity for 
this measure. It has been suggested by some that West Point would 
be a more suitable place. We are confident, however, that we express 
the sentiments of the officers of the corps when we state that the Naval 
Academy is preferable, inasmuch as the relations, military and social, 
are entirely with the navy. 
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To graduate at either of our national institutions is the laudable 
ambition of those young gentlemen who desire to serve their country, 
and it is but just to extend this privilege to those who are preparing 
themselves to become officers in a corps the existence of which is 
coeval with that of the navy, and whose officers and men have ever 
been found by the side of their distinguished comrades where danger 
and duty called. 

We will take occasion to refer in a future number to other matters 
of interest to the corps, but the question occurs to us at present, why 
those officers are not granted the privilege extended to the officers of 
the army of accepting professorships at State military colleges. Two 
officers of the corps have been invited to these positions, but have been 
unable to accept, as the law does not permit such detail. We hope, 
also, that the title of the commandant of the corps will be changed to 
that of brigadier-general, a rank commensurate with the important 
and varied duties he is called upon to perform. 


THE stratagem of Arabi Bey in using a flag of truce for the purpose 
of gaining time in which to effect the withdrawal and retreat of his 
troops is likely to excite discussion in reference to its propriety under 
the laws of war. Without at this time entering upon the merits of 
the question, we allude to it merely as affording another illustration of 
the desirability of a written law of war. In THE UNITED SERVICE 
for February, 1881, we published an article from the pen of Dr. 
Holland, professor of international law in the University of Oxford, 
entitled “The Progress Toward a Written Law of War,” in which 
will be found a summary of what has been accomplished in that 
direction, together with an able presentation of the necessity for some 
such formulation of the rules of war as shall prove acceptable to the 
enlightened judgment of the civilized world, and which by convention 
between them may be made binding on all civilized states. 


THE assessment of government officials for party purposes is in prin- 
ciple wholly bad, but long usage by both political parties has accus- 
tomed us to regard such assessments as a thing to be expected and borne 
with, at least until our civil service reformers shall have educated the 
people to a higher and purer state of feeling on the subject. In a 
sense, the incumbents of the civil offices of the government are the 
creatures of the administration for the time being, having in almost 
every instance received their appointments as the reward for services 
rendered the dominant party either by themselves or by their friends, 
and holding their places at the will of the appointing power. The 
effect of this is to create a claim upon these officials which, reasoning 
from the premise of the vicious but long-established usage, is not in- 
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equitable. When it comes, however, to applying this usage to military 
or naval officers, the case is very different. These officers are not the 
creatures of an administration or a party, nor are they liable to removal 
except for cause. To whatever influence they may owe their original 
appointments, once commissioned they become permanently the servants 
of the republic, and must serve with equal willingness and zeal the 
government de facto, whatever its political complexion may be. The 
proper discharge of their duties is utterly inconsistent with their close 
identification with the fortunes of a party, and an officer of the army 
or navy should resent as an insult any attempt to levy an assessment 
upon him for party purposes. We have been led to this train of 
thought by a recently reported instance of such an attempt, about which, 
beyond the bare announcement of the fact, we have no knowledge, and 
we would rejoice to learn that the report is without foundation. If, 
however, the report is true, we sincerely hope that the attempt was 
treated by the officer in question with the contempt and indignation 
which were justly its due. 


THE naval appropriation bill bids fair to pass the House before this 
issue of THE Unitep SeErvIcE reaches its readers. The Senate 
amendments will probably all be concurred in, and from the date on 


which the President affixes his signature promotions to the grade of 
commodore will cease, and only one of three vacancies in the lower 
grades will be filled until the number in each is reduced to the limit 
fixed by the new law. Promotions to the grade of rear-admiral will 
hereafter be made by selection, unless the Senate recedes from this 
amendment, which at the present writing seems unlikely, as Senator 
Hale is understood to be quite determined upon that point. This 
principle of selection to the highest grades has worked well in the 
army; the majority of naval officers favor it. The retiring age should 
be the same in both services, and as all original vacancies among com- 
missioned officers of the navy are hereafter to be filled by graduates 
of the Naval Academy, it would seem wise to apply the same kind of 
a law to the army, thus giving meritorious officers of the line a chance 
at the paymasters’ berths, which are now almost monopolized by in- 
fluential civilians. 


THE officers of the marine corps are to be congratulated upon the fact - 
that they are represented at Alexandria by Captain Cochrane, who 
commands the little force of sixty men co-operating with the British 
blue jackets and marines in keeping order in the Egyptian capital. 
Captain Cochrane is one of the most careful and thorough-going 
officers in the naval service, and if he has half a chance he will give 
a good account of himself and men, and reflect credit upon the ever- 
faithful corps of which he is an honored member. 
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SERVICE LITERATURE. 


Messrs. A. WiLLIams & Co., Boston, have just issued the third edition of 
Chief Engineer C. W. King’s ‘‘ War Ships and Navies of the World.’”’ In his 
preface, dated June 1, 1882, the author says that the flattering reception of the book 
encouraged him to improve the second, and to bring up to date the third edition, 
with new matter relating to ships recently laid-down, and with additional and bet- 
ter illustrations. It is now believed that every new ship built or building worthy 
of note is represented, descriptions of obsolete ships and obsolete guns being, he says, 
omitted as useless. 

This new edition contains fourteen full-page illustrations not in the first, among 
which may be mentioned the British barbette-ships ‘ Collingwood,’’ ‘ Rodney,” 
and ‘‘ Howe,’”’ the armored cruisers ‘‘Impérieuse’’ and ‘ Warspite,”’ and the 
Chinese sixteen-knot gun-vessels, while nearly all the remaining sixty-six plates 
have been enlarged and improved, making altogether a very handsome volume. 

This book is now so well established as a standard work that the Civil Lord of 
the British Admiralty, Sir Thomas Brassey, in his recent two volumes on ‘“ The 
British Navy and Ship-building for Purposes of War,’’ accepts Mr. King’s descrip- 
tions and data not only of many foreign ships, but also of their own ships, the 
drawings of which are in the Admiralty. In fact, Sir Thomas says, in his intro- 
duction, ‘‘Mr. King’s ‘War Ships,’ etc., has been, by his kind permission, almost 
incorporated into these volumes.”’ 


‘‘ ANNALS OF Fort Macxkrinac”’ is the title of a little book recently published 
by the Fergus Printing Company, of Chicago, of which Lieutenant D. N. Kelton, 
U.S.A., is the compiler. It contains a good deal of interesting matter, including 
legends, historical events, reminiscences of persons, etc. 

EVERYTHING relating to Egypt will now assume a fresh interest, owing to the 
stirring events of which the Nile land is and is to be the theatre. Military men 
will naturally seek information respecting its resources for war and the character of 
its army. For this purpose they have in Colonel Dye’s book on “ Military Service 
under the Khedive”’ a very useful and interesting source of instruction. 
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